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Tue nature of our Government gives 
rise to two national parties. The dif- 
ferent doctrines which they adopt and 
maintain are their general political 
judgment, adapted to popular compre- 
hension, upon certain issues, which, in 
their opposite views, affect the suprem- 
acy of two national principles. Let the 
search for material be however wide, its 
management however dexterous, its de- 
feat complete ; beyond, two powers will 
emerge, their order, their numbers brok- 
en, their leaders, their watchwords 
changed, facing a new foe, its influence 
weighed by principle, prejudice, or in- 
terest: but still themselves wearing the 
same general characteristics, serving 
themselves the same constant princi- 
ples. For parties, however extensive, 
combined to effect a philanthropic end 
or to correct a neighboring error, upon 
their subsequent failure or success have 
no further motive or power in common 
to refissert themselves ; but parties can- 
not attain the dignity of national im- 
portance till they maintain a national 
interest, and then they can have no en- 
during nature, no permanence, unless 
they find their spring and glory in the 
fundamental principles of the state. 
And because these two parties represent 
the most profound principles, not only 
in our own system, but from their uni- 
versal influence in the development of 
every system of civilized government 
the most commanding also, we are per- 
suaded that connected, identified with 
them, we shall find our foremost states- 
men. 
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The degree of power invested in the 
national government on the one hand, 
and the measure of rights distributed 
among States and individuals on the 
other, have long been subjects of thought 
and discussion. The tendency of the 
state to absorb all interests and privi- 
leges into itself, to gather all individual 
attributes into its general character, has 
driven men to distinguish, by a definite 
feature of the Constitution, the unsur- 
rendered powers of the people. In this 
acknowledgment of limited powers on 
the part of the Government, in the re- 
tention of reserved rights on the part of 
the people, these statesmen trace the 
source of national stability and personal 
safety. They regard the separate States, 
united for common defence and encour- 
agement, as the natural patrons of their 
subjects, more capable of relieving dis- 
tress, instituting wholesome reforms, 
and fostering an equal public spirit, 
than the more remote Government, its 
attention distracted by innumerable ap- 
peals, its influence weakened by its ex- 
tensive journey. To prevent the op- 
pression of sectional combinations, to 
exercise an immediate and most authori- 
tative control over its citizens, and, 
through its parental care, secure their 
elevation for their own sakes, they 
strictly maintain the doctrine of sov- 
ereignty, and demand the widest con- 
struction of their reserved rights. This 
doctrine, so agreeable with the spirit of 
the Republic, so quickening to the state 
and individual, has wisely shaped our 
history when duly modified, since under 
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the lead of Jefferson it controlled the 
Federal Convention. But when the 
necessary opposition of a strong Fed- 
eral party was removed, when, aban- 
doned to partisan hands, it manifested 
its dangerous and well-nigh fatal tend- 
encies, whether in personal liberty 
bills or State’s rights treason; when 
the skilful neglect and the open defiance 
of national obligations, alike discovered 
the destruction to which an unregulated 
liberty would hurry the entire system, 
then we are driven to test the other 
principle, to satisfy ourselves of the pos- 
session of that protective property, 
which was not only the motive of un- 
ion, but is the condition of preserva- 
tion. An ample coércive power against 
popular turbulence is as necessary in 
our Government, as the peaceful princi- 
ple of internal improvements is salu- 
tary. The assumption of the whole re- 
sponsibility of protecting the members 
of the system against assault from with- 
out, brings with it the duty of making 
foreign aggression impossible, by strict- 
ly maintaining harmony and order with- 
in. The very removal from immediate 
contact with local interests, which lifts 
the Government above the selfish 
schemes of States, promotes that idea 
of impartiality, of dignity, which dis- 
arms faction and deepens confidence. 
Then there is a government confronting 
every foe with the united energies of a 
vast people concentrated for the blow; 
then there is the irresistible sweep of its 
sword before the eyes of every domes- 
tic traitor. But when the jealousy of 
reserved rights is relaxed, when conces- 
sions are generously granted, the result 
—for what government voluntarily re- 
linquishes its acquisitions of power ?— 
the result marked by suppression of 
speech, infringement of the liberty of 
the press, illegal and unwarranted ar- 
rests, fill every mind with apprehension, 
for the extreme of the centralized prin- 
ciple is dangerous as the other. Now, 
upon these, embracing the widest growth, 
the most extensive enjoyment of ration- 
al liberty on the one hand, and the pos- 
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session by the Government of ample 
powers of coércion on the other, de- 
manding a direct and common obedience 
as the supreme head, has been engaged 
the statesmanship of this country. 
Whether defending the commercial in- 
terests of the New-England States in 
the Convention; whether contending 
against superior numerical strength for 
equal senatorial powers ; whether main- 
taining sovereignty over the local institu- 
tion of slavery, or arraying the national 
authority against its territorial exten- 
sion; whether struggling to enact a tar- 
iff, burdening one and favoring another 
set of interests; or expending the na- 
tional treasure upon sectional improve- 
ments, their aim has been to develop, in 
the wisest and safest ways, the two-fold 
character of the system. 

Suppose now a new element to arise 
from the agitation, which defeated for a 
time the Federal party, to organize itself 
into a political and social power, to essay 
to sway the policy and shape the char- 
acter of the Republic, is it not wise to 
regard its” principles, its tendencies, and 
to determine its title to fix the character 
of this republican system, by those un- 
questioned rules which have governed 
the judgment of those national princi- 
ples which it proposes to supersede ? 
Have we the right, in so serious a matter 
as the surrender of hitherto satisfactory 
tests, in so serious a matter as the reyo- 
lution of our system, have we not the 
duty, owed to the state itself as well as 
all its citizens, in case our statesmen 
have mistaken themselves, to demand 
the clearest proof of its superiority, be- 
fore we yield an iota of the principles 
which have sustained and glorified an 
unequalled nation ? 

That it is our duty and policy to sup- 
port a Constitution, which contains the 
surest and safest principles of national 
reform, no one is disposed to deny. 
That it is equally our duty and policy 
to support it, even if incredulous of its 
ultimate beneficial result, wnless a better 
instrument is devised and offered, no 
one will be disposed to deny. That, 
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with the exception of those principles 
which would effect the abolition of slave- 
ry, the Constitution of the United States 
—the fruit of the noblest revolution for 
civil rights and the expressed wisdom of 
as great intellectual and political capaci- 
ty as ever presided over the birth of any 
nation—contains the surest and safest 
principles of national strength and re- 
form, but few will have the boldness to 
deny. If, therefore, duty and policy 
conspire in demanding our support of 
it, as promoting strength and reform; 
if, in universal opinion, it promotes such 
reformatory ends, with that exception 
alone: then, if it can be shown that, to- 
gether with its promotion of such ends 
on undisputed questions, it also not only 
promotes but inevitably compels the 
abolishment of slavery itself; then the 
attempt to destroy that instrument is in 
direct opposition to both duty and poli- 
cy. And on great national questions, 
opposition to duty and policy is hardly 
consistent with sound statesmanship. 
The uniform growth of the antago- 
nistic systems of free and slave labor, 
was necessary to the continuance of the 
system of slavery. The representation 
of slaves in a certain ratio with freemen 
was the acknowledgment of this neces- 
sity. The proposed division of Texas, 
the Missouri Compromise, the invasion 
of Kansas, and the Ostend Manifesto 
were the obvious acknowledgment that 
expansion, equal with that of free labor, 
was the vital law of slavery. And now 
the Constitution, in spirit and in work- 
ing, opposed such expansion. The in- 
strument was drawn amid the common 
detestation of the system imposed by 
British cupidity. Its spirit was its dead- 
liest because its calmest foe. The opin- 
ions of its founders are household words. 
The general faith in its ultimate aboli- 
tion was unswerving. Madison has left 
recorded their scrupulous care to avoid 
defacing the charta of our nationality 
with the name even of slavery. The 
sentiments ‘of its framers, the guaran- 
tees of republican systems for new States, 
the powers of controlling and regulating 
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the affairs of the territories invested in 
Congress, the gradual numerical superi- 
ority, and the moral sentiments of that 
majority among the Free States, made 
the abolition of slavery a foregone con- 
clusion; while under its working, the 
enormous tide of free labor which set in 
from the dawn of the Union settled its 
fate for ever. The friends of slavery 
knew it; every sign of the times, every 
argument for material prosperity, every 
lesson in history, spoke in unmistakable 
tones of its final doom. The ablest 
thinkers of late among them, found the 
whole secret of their decline in the cor- 
ner-stone of our republican system. 
And now, when its principles of com- 
mon civil liberty were marching to their 
complete vindication, when the moral 
sense of the civilized world was grieved 
at the presence of the antagonistic ele- 
ment within so free a system, but was 
assured of its final elimination; when 
the patriotic men of the country were 
settling it, in what Washington declared 
‘the only way,’ ‘ by legislative action ;’ 
when those who desired the settlement 
on sound, constitutional, honorable 
grounds should have stood by ‘their 
leaders, sacrificing the sweetest rewards 
of official service, to preserve the guar- 
antees and bulwark of liberty, while 
they enforced its spirit; when through 
their wise counsels the North could 
boast of unwavering fidelity to the laws 
of the land, and was about to enjoy the 
spectacle of their peaceful triumph in 
elevating and sustaining the free ele- 
ment in our system—to their immortal 
shame a faction withdraws, strikes hands 
with those upon whom they had impre- 
cated the curses of heaven, loads our 
statesmen with calumny, and treacher- 
ously stabs the Union which always has 
meant and always will mean liberty, 
and stigmatizes the Constitution, lumi- 
nous with the spirit of freedom, as ‘a 
covenant with death and a league with 
hell!’ ‘Call no man happy till he is 
dead,’ sighed the ancients; but the 
greatness which a statesman may attain 
in life rarely showers its fruit except 
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upon his grave. And death, to which 
he was hurried by the cruel aspersions 
which time has dissipated, now height- 
ens our devotion and deepens our re- 
spect for him, who, foreseeing the tri- 
umphant end, linked Liberty and Union 
in an inseparable embrace. 

Our conclusion, to the truth of which 
Mr. Phillips has recently testified through 
the medium of a public confession of a 
mistake, that the principles and policy 
of that element have been directly op- 
posed to our common duty and policy 
on this question of slavery, to sustain 
and carry out the provisions of the 
Constitution and maintain the Federal 
Union, involves much more than the 
utter denial of his statesmanship. The 
advocacy, not of the wisest, but of the 
extreme views of the Federal and Re- 
publican parties, now making govern- 
ment the instrument of sudden and ille- 
gal action, now presenting as the exam- 
ple of an American citizen, indeed, as 
‘the ripe fruit of our noon-day civiliza- 
tion,’ an infatuated man convicted and 
executed in accordance with law for 
treason, does not protect him from the 
imputation of factiousness. His studi- 
ous attempt to weaken in the minds of 
the masses the reverence for law, the 
essential condition of rational liberty; 
his connection with those who bring 
into disrepute the principles of our re- 
ligion, not by belonging, indeed, to any 
sect, which is a matter of private con- 
cern, but by unwarranted assaults upon 
the pulpit and church of the whole 
country ; his support of an indiscrimi- 
nate and immediate enjoyment of the 
elective franchise by women, and by 
the released thousands of a race whom 
his arguments hitherto have proved to 
be robbed, by oppression, of that intel- 
ligence which is indispensable to its 
safe’ exercise; and his choice of that 
political philosophy, which illumined 
and ruined the French Revolutionists, 
when liberty followed reason into exile, 
cannot approve him to those who seek 
a social benefactor. The disposition to 
preserve and an ability to improve was 
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Burke’s standard of a statesman; but 
how can one without the disposition, 
and offering no sound and tangible 
method of improvement, whose inher- 
ent nature seems to be destructive 
rather than constructive, build anew a 
government out of the dreams which 
every generous reformer must enter- 
tain, but which no practical statesman 
would attempt, in this era, to realize ; 
and then justly bewail the general hes- 
itation to adopt his fanciful theories as 
positive and necessary principles? All 
honor to the poet, the philosopher, the 
reformer, for their pure and grand sug- 
gestions, which, held before the states- 
man, become guiding stars; but when, 
in despair of peacefully and gradually 
triumphing, passions sweeping into an- 
archy are enlisted and sent forth like a 
storm; when impracticable schemes 
are pitted against an established and 
revered system, the mask must no 
longer conceal the countenance of the 
actor, the tragedy must be staid. 
The infamy with which treason has 
loaded the name of disunionists, will 
pursue them into history; and nothing 
but the remembrance of his unsur- 
passed eloquence, his rich and varied 
attainments, his purity and nobility of 
private life, can relieve him of that 
verdict, which, if finally acquitting him 
of seeking blindly to ruin the system 
in which the fondest hopes of the world 
are concentrated, can never leave his 
title to statesmanship secure. Pitt 
threw much truth into his sarcasm, 
that ‘an independent statesman is one 
who cannot be depended on.’ Still, is 
there a better test of the true opinion 
of that rare quality of statesmanship 
than in questioning the popular mind? 
Would you desire to depose the leaders 
of the Government, this instant, and 
elevate to rule the malcontents, who 
clamor for change? The inevitable re- 
ply, that, in their sphere, they educate 
and quicken the people, yet are inca- 
pable of wisely controlling and leading 
them, is the utterance of the sound 
common-sense, which is not beguiled 
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by extravagant projects of millennial 
reforms. And ‘the strange and bitter 
hostility to statesmen honestly and ably 
restoring the Union to its original 
bounds, betrays the wayward disposi- 
tion, satisfied with nothing, which 
gives itself its own answer, that con- 
trol begins more properly with one’s 
self, before it can claim sovereignty 
over others. 

Mr. Phillips will probably remain 
what Gibbon styles ‘an ambiguous 
character.’ It is safe to affirm that, 
with the exception of Daniel Webster 
and Thomas Jefferson, no public man 
in America has found more bitter en- 
emies and extravagant eulogists than 
he. It is equally sure that both con- 
tribute alike to the security of his 
fame, for no one, who calmly contem- 
plates his career thus far, can convict 
him of a malicious aim to subvert 
the institutions of his country, from a 
mere love of destruction; but all who 
do him impartial justice cannot deny 
that, in gaining his ultimate end, he 
has shown himself willing to sacrifice 
every thing, however sacred or essen- 
tial to our historical development and 
steady and harmonious growth. He is 
a monomaniac. He serves one idea, 
and, from his devotion to an abstrac- 
tion, has become its slave. He has 
gazed so long upon his sun in mid- 
heavens, that not only have the regu- 
lar seasons of night and day escaped 
his notice, but also he has blinded his 
eyes with its excess of light and pre- 
vented a clear and undazzled survey of 
things around him. Yet, while he is 
carried away fanatically with an in- 
tense longing for the success of an 
idea, he cannot be said to have plotted, 
from a love of power or for the grati- 
fication of selfish ambition, the dis- 
memberment of the Union. He is, 
therefore, peculiarly dangerous. He 
has so much of truth as to attract and 
command attention, and so much of 
error as to seduce and poison for the 
weakness. He has, moreover, what 
\ichard Hooker esteemed, in the open- 
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ing of his great defence of the Eng- 
lish Church, a peculiarly advantageous 
theme, inasmuch as men are more 
eager to listen to attacks on their so- 
cial or political system which are un- 
known to them, and to the contempla- 
tion of which their curiosity may lead 
them, than to the defence of what they 
accept as the existing order of things, 
without much reflection or foresight. 
But, if these violent assaults, fortified 
by all the circumstances of eloquence, 
unflinching purpose, and popular curi- 
osity and love of change, can be with- 
stood, then the reformer sinks to his 
proper level, and time only serves to 
confirm the justice of his defeat. The 
impassioned defender of his public 
services, only provokes a correspond- 
ingly excited declamation from his en- 
emies; while the one, who moderately 
investigates his principles of action 
and makes due allowance for his mis- 
takes, condemns his unjustitiable tirades 
and commends his honest intentions, 
will secure, we believe, the ear, if not 
the understanding heart, of his hear- 
ers. There is no prospect of gaining 
this advantage for some lapse of years. 
The end of it all will be, to make him 
less of a statesman and more of a 
man. 

The influence of an undivided pas- 
sion for a single object has worked the 
strangest and most notable results in 
history. The imperial throne has seat- 
ed many a laborious usurper whose 
title to power lay in his indomitable 
will and capacity for rule. The silent, 
thoughtful youth, whose future career 
Sulla truthfully predicted, nursed in 
his heart a thought, which made itself 
complete, when the shadowy line of 
loyalty was crossed and his flushed le- 
gions were marching on the factious 
city, which owned thereafter the long 
line of Cesars. The regnant brow of 
Charlemagne, the wilful front of Na- 
poleon, declare the single iron pur- 
pose, the one idea, which moved their 
lives. This is the secret principle which 
crystallizes their careers. 
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‘Thus sturdy Cromwell pushed broad-shoul- 
dered on ; 
Thus burly Luther breasted Babylon ; 
Thus brawny Cleon bawled the Agora 
down, 
And strong-limbed Mohammed clutched a 
prophet’s crown.’ 
But it must not be forgotten that, 
while one idea may account for the 
most remarkable distinction, it does 
not justify the means of gaining it. 
Nay, how often it happens that the 
means employed make the conqueror 
the slave, the mark for scorn, the nega- 
tive example for mankind. While we 
acquit Mr. Phillips of the charge of an 
overweening ambition—for assuredly 
another course would have proved more 
personally profitable—we cannot fail 
to make up our judgment of his capa- 
city from the consideration of the 
means he employed for his end. Now 
let a reformer aim at some social or 
spiritual good, and press it with all the 
vigor of manhood, and consecrate to it 
all the varied powers of an accomplish- 
ed mind, in so far as this, the sincerity, 
the zeal, the singleness of purpose, the 
high moral resolve, he must stand 
among the noblest leaders of the race; 
but just as soon as he seeks to gain his 
purpose, the levelling of all providen- 
tial distinctions, all the barriers which 
society has slowly and painfully erect- 
ed for her own security, all the bul- 
warks which government essentially 
requires, just so soon does he deserve 
condemnation. The eternal distinction 
between right and wrong demands it; 
the claims of moral truth, the first 
principles of government, of society, 
of logic, of morality, require it. Who 
acquits the stern fanatic, who, for God’s 
glory, burns at the stake the innocent 
person suspected of witchcraft? Who 
commends the red-hot Marius of the 
barricades, whose fierce enthusiasm 
burns in the pages of Hugo? Who ap- 
proves the persecution of the Protest- 
ants when Titus Oates and a lying pack 
of Papists labored to sustain the true 
order and system of government in 
England? Who approves, however 
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much he may admire, the rash daring 
of Emmet, rousing against the English 
Government an unripe and bloody re- 
bellion? Who justifies, however much 
he may admire, the determination, the 
attempt of John Brown against the 
rfhts of a sister State, secured and 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, the supreme law of the 
land? Wendell Phillips does just this © 
last, and therein discloses his ideas of 
right and wrong; his moral disposi- 
tion, the correctness of his moral judg- 
ment. He not only approves it, but 
extols it. He thinks the best soul of 
the century ascended from that Vir- 
ginia scaffold. And so do his followers. 
Now, if this is right, what becomes of 
that righteous indignation against the 
ruffians, who invaded Kansas and sack- 
ed and murdered indiscriminately? 
What becomes of those villains who 
broke the press and scattered the types 
of Lovejoy in the river? What is the 
principle which makes the invasion of 
the one class before the law treason, 
and before the tribunal of Mr. Phillips 
heroic Christianity? If this blindness 
to distinctions laid in the constitution 
of man’s nature, acknowledged in the 
law, and binding on every law-abiding 
citizen, is to be commended and justi- 
fied, then blot out the ,words of the 
Constitution, annul at will the compact 
of society, give free rein to all the im- 
pulses of men, and make a hideous 
spectacle of government and society. 
If nothing but religious zeal is neces- 
sary to acquit of guilt, remove the de- 
cision of the world on the misguided 
fanaticism, which erected the Inquisi- 
tion and burned heretics to the true 
faith. If one’s own single idea of what 
is right or wrong will be sufficient ex- 
cuse for any attempt, what, we candid- 
ly ask, is the use of laws, of common 
principles of action, of public opinion ? 
If such a being, crazed and infuriate, 
be ignorant, he is hanged; if influential, 
eloquent, and sincere withal, he is right. 
Let us not be misunderstood; the no- 
bility of intent cannot be too highly 
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praised ; the illegal, unlawful means to 
gain it justly impair the character for 
statesmanship, for sound judgment, for 
a healthful desire for the permanent 
well-being of the country or state, of 
bim who employs them. The end does 
not justify the means. 

Much must be pardoned in the ex- 
cesses of a man devoted to an abstrac- 
tion, not only from the necessary tend- 
encies of a life occupied with brooding 
over it, but more especially from the 
nature of the reformer, which makes it 
peculiar and characteristic. If one 
chooses to think, and train his mind to 
think, that all history moves to one 
single end which he discovers and an- 
nounces, he must of necessity refuse to 
compare, to weigh, to trace, and im- 
partially determine. He drags all the 
fish to his net. There may be larger 
and more valuable fish in a much larger 
sea. The cock that thought the sun 
rose to hear him crow was unmindfual, 
so to speak, of many other chickens in 
existence, perhaps stronger, perhaps 
leading a greater brood. He must shut 
his eyes to a great deal of human na- 
ture, must turn away from much essen- 
tial to make up aripe judgment, and 
hence must disown its importance and 
deny its power. He will be inconsist- 
ent as Mr. Phillipsis. While he preach- 
es good-will to men and peace on earth, 
he yet is guided by a most bitter and 
ungenerous hatred of all who disagree 
with him. Clamorous for the am- 
plest freedom of speech, he abuses it 
by wholesale slander of public men, 
and does not hesitate to impugn their 
motives; but is yet unstinted in his 
invective when the same arts are used 
against himself. He is intolerant, and 
resolutely shuts his ears to the least 
excuse or palliation. All is either ab- 
solutely right or wrong; but himself he 
never includes in the sentiment. He is 
bigoted in the extreme, and denounces 
the purest statesmen and patriots, who 
have not or do not go to the same 
length in his own path. He is one- 


sided, never putting himself in others’ 
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circumstances, considering their tempt- 
ations, weighing their influences, or 
allowing the least concession to weak- 
er natures than his. He is tyrannical, 
imprecating the wrath of heaven and 
earth on inoffensive men, who, from 
their own standpoint, do not choose to 
run a tilt with every thing that he 
deems an obstacle to his perfect State. 
He would extend freedom, liberty, by 
violence. He would carry civilization 
by fire and sword over the world. 
Were he king, he might be merciful to 
his subjects, but he would be intoler- 
ant of his neighbors; were he Presi- 
dent, the cannon would pour his argu- 
ments with a leaden emphasis, were the 
laws in the way or not. He is proud: 
you see it in his face; it is stamped on 
his classic countenance, his compressed 
lips, his defiant eye, his cold and impe- 
rial glance. He is too proud to tell all 
he thinks; he reserves much too high 
and noble for his deluded countrymen, 
and what he tells he does think with 
the energy of a despot. There is no 
compromise in him. The sky is all 
black or all white. There are no blue 
spaces shining serenely above, no bow 
of promise spanning the heavenly ex- 
panse; there is always a cloud that 
hangs the sky with gloom, always some 
storm threatening the world. His lack 
of veneration makes him not only 
scornful of all governments and laws, 
but also of all men. Even his own 
comrade, Mr. Garrison, is denounced 
for supporting the Union according to 
his conscience; while no words are 
strong enough to crush the fame of 
Mr. Webster, too satiric to paint Mr. 
Everett, too bitter to stab Mr. Seward. 
Washington was, not the great and 
good man his countrymen esteem him ; 
he may stand a little lower than Jobn 
Brown and L’Overture. And now, it 
is curious to inquire, Who is there 
good, or virtuous, or pure among us? 
Not one, 

His appearance is remarkable. A 
clear-cut face, pale and firm; eyes mag- 
netic and piercing, yet not burning; a 
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form graceful and stately ; a movement 
quiet and unconscious—you cannot but 
own him an unsurpassed orator. Na- 
ture is receiving a tribute in his man- 
ner, equalled only by her kindness in 
endowments. Ile is never carried away 
in the highest burst of passion. Lis 
passion burns clear as anthracite. He 
works a magic spell by his own cool 
reserve over his audience, and he holds 
it to his thought with a fixed and un- 
flinching will. He states his position 
fairly, and then by anecdote, satire, ap- 
peal rarely, leads one away to a con- 
clusion he does not reach logically, and 
which you cannot believe when reflec- 
tion aids you to reconsider the steps. 
His eloquence is natural, unforced, pe- 
culiar. There is no swelling oratory, 
no pompous declamation, no over- 
whelming appeal; there is nothing in 
it like the masters save its terseness, its 
vigor and directness. The form of 
speech is simple. His sentences are 
short. He compresses, condenses his 
thought often into a hard ball, heats it 
red-hot with the fire of his passion, 
and shoots it off, regardless of conse- 
quences. Yet he is always ready for a 
hiss if it hits. His sarcasm is unbear- 
able; he has calmed mobs with it, and 
turned their missiles upon themselves. 
Intensity, force, compressed passion 
are his characteristics in eloquence. 
His pictures in words are drawn with 
a flash of light; they brighten upon one 
with the utterance. Yet they will not 
live. They die soon after birth. His 
argument will not stand as an endur- 
ing monument of his genius. Lovers 
of liberty may turn te them for bril- 
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liant repartees and fiery passages, but 
none desiring to strengthen the founda- 
tions of liberty, the law, the respect 
for equal rights, the veneration for 
time-honored institutions, will open 
his published works. Day by day, 
they will glimmer more feebly, and 
finally will expire, while the clear 
lights of the country will shine so long 
as men love union and cherish brother- 
hood. He has given his time and tal- 
ent to a great cause, but he has not 
been the chief supporter nor among 
the chief supporters of it. The great 
statesmen of the country, battling by 
press, by ballots, by legislation, by 
calm and steady progress, will find 
their reward in the thanks of a re- 
united country. Among these there 
will be some as earnest and persever- 
ing as Mr. Phillips, but he will not ap- 
pear in the fore front. Refusing to 
use the electoral franchise, refusing to 
labor when labor was effectual, his er- 
ratic course has secured him no large 
body of intelligent supporters, and 
nothing but the charity of those, who 
love the same cause, closes so many lips 
which would rebuke him. It is a ca- 
lamity to America that Mr. Phillips, 
instead of standing aloft on the high 
places of the nation, has chosen to run 
up and down drumming up recruits in 
a personal controversy. How fortu- 
nate it would have been had he conse- 
crated his genius to the nationality 
which, thanks to the steady patriotism 
of her sons, rises again to assume, amid 
the thanksgiving of the oppressed, her 
own station among the sovereigns of 
the world! 
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Reading as a Means of Culture. 


READING AS A 

In the early ages of the world, before 
the art of writing was invented, men 
had to depend, for the acquisition of 
knowledge, chiefly upon oral instruc- 
tion. In this way, each generation 
were, in turn, the pupils of the preced- 
ing, and the teachers of the following 
generation in the reception and the trans- 
mission of the traditionary lore of the 
times. And as the family bond was 
then a strong one, each child was, in a 
preéminent sense, the pupil of his par- 
ent, and each patriarch was, in a preémi- 
nent sense, the teacher of his} child, 
when he ‘sat with him in the house, 
and when he walked with him by the 
way, when he lay down, and when he 
rose up.’ 

After the invention of alphabet-writ- 
ing, and before that of printing, oral in- 
struction was still the principal means 
of imparting knowledge. Readers were 
few ; books still fewer, and not accessi- 
ble; transcription was expensive. So 
valuable, indeed, were some works, that, 
in order to obtain the loan of a book, it 
was necessary to pledge an estate for its 
safe return. Indeed, in some instances, 
books were kept chained, so that they 
could not be removed from the place 
where they were kept. 

But since the art of making paper was 
invented, and, as related to this, the art 
of printing, a mighty change has taken 
place in respect to the number of books 
and the number of readers. In our own 
country, especially in this part of our 
country, where all enjoy the advantages 
of popular education, all are readers. 

All, therefore, must be interested in 
the subject which I have chosen, name- 
ly, Reapinc As THE Mrans or Setr- 
CULTURE. 

In treating this subject, I hope, in 
some degree, to supply a felt want fre- 
quently expressed by those who are en- 
gaged in self-culture, whether they are 
at school or at home, whether they are 


MEANS 


OF CULTURE. 
at college, or engaged in some profes- 
sional employment. 

What end shall I aim at in reading ? 

What time shall I spend in reading ? 

What mode shall I adopt in reading ? 

What books shall I read ? 

These are interrogatories prompted by 
a desire of self-improvement on the part 
of the modest and earnest aspirant, 
whatever be his position; and they de- 
mand a careful and a correct answer. 

WHAT, THEN, IS THE END TO BE AIMED 
AT IN READING ? 

Now, a large class of readers propose 
to themselves no end at all, in their read- 
ing. They feel attracted to the page of 
a book or to the column of a newspaper, 
just as they are to a garden of flowers, 
or to a winding river. They have no 
purpose in view ; they have no object to 
be accomplished. The act of reading 
terminates in itself, so far as any end is 
concerned. It is just a matter of pres- 
ent gratification, of present amusement. 

Another class read only to kill time, 
which otherwise would hang heavily on 
their hands. Their minds are listless, or 
they are tormented with sad thoughts, 
or inward upbraidings, or remorse, or 
shame, from which they wish to escape ; 
and by killing time in this escape from 
themselves, so far forth, they commit 
suicide. 

Another class read in order to make a 
show of learning. They read incessant- 
ly, and incessantly boast of what they 
have read. ‘They are ostentatious ; they 
are vain of their knowledge, and pe- 
dantic. 

The true end of reading, as the means 
of self-culture, is evidently, in the very 
statement of the terms of the proposi- 
tion, self-culture. Now, self-culture aims 
at the improvement of all the higher 
powers of our nature. Just so far, 
then, as reading contributes to self-cul- 
ture, it contributes to improve, and ele- 
vate, and refine our whole nature. By 
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holding intercourse with the great minds 
of the world as they still live in their 
works, we can become like them. Our 
memories can be stored with the treas- 
ures of knowledge gathered by them. 
Our imaginations can rove freely among 
the forms of thought among which they 
expatiated with delight. Our judgment 
can decide correctly in view of the facts 
which they have collected, and the prin- 
ciples which they have evolved, and the 
reasonings they have elaborated. Our 
wills can be confirmed by the motives 
they administer. Our hearts can be 
brought into harmony with their hearts 
by contemplating what awakened their 
emotional nature. Our moral feelings 
can become assimilated to theirs by in- 
haling their spirit. 

In books we have the concentrated 
wisdom of past ages and of the present, 
which we can appropriate to ourselves, 
for our own improvement and that of 
others. The true end of reading is to 
make this appropriation. Lord Bacon’s 
rule is the best: ‘ Read, not to contra- 
dict and confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider.’ 

The improvement of your intellectual 
and your moral powers being the true 
end of reading, I shall proceed to the 
second question: Wuat TIME SHALL I 
SPEND IN READING? 

The answer to this question must de- 
pend upon the circumstances in which 
you are placed and the duties you have 
to perform. You are in the district- 
school, or the academy, or the college, 
or in the preparation for some profes- 
sional employment, or in the practice of 
some profession, or are actively employ- 
ed in family duties. Now, whenever 
reading, by consuming time, interferes 
with your regular studies, or your pro- 
fessional employments, or your family 
duties, it should be avoided, even though 
at a sacrifice of inclination. 

Moreover, when it creates a distaste 
for studies or other duties, by withdraw- 
ing attention from them, by impairing 
the intellectual vigor, by weakening the 
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moral power so as to disqualify you for 
study or labor, it defeats the main pur- 
pose for which you were placed under 
instruction, or for which you devoted 
yourselves to labor. For instance, if a 
student has in his room a book that cre- 
ates a distaste for the study of arith- 
metic, a branch which he is pursuing, 
he had better spend no time in reading 
that book, for the plain reason that 
arithmetic, in relation to his duties as a 
student, is of more importance to him. 
If a merchant’s clerk has a book which 
creates a distaste for his ledger, he had 
better spend no time in reading that 
book, for the plain reason that it dis- 
qualifies him for his paramount duties. 

And so too, when reading fatigues 
and exhausts the mind, it should be 
avoided. Some books are so exciting to 
the attention, to the imagination, to the 
passions, that they produce a mental de- 
bauch, which, if often repeated, destroys 
the firm tone of the mind, and renders it 
fitful and inefficient in its exertions. 

Moreover, reading should be avoided 
when it interferes with necessary re- 
pose, as it does when pursued at a late 
hour of night. It then has a pernicious 
influence upon the health first, then 
upon the spirits, then upon the mind it- 
self. The knowledge gained in this way 
is for the most part but of little value, 
for it is gained at the expense of mental 
vigor, and sometimes even of life itself. 
The celebrated William Pinckney, the 
great Maryland orator, fell a sacrifice to 
late reading. To read when you ought 
to be in bed, especially to read when in 
bed, is to inflict a great evil on yourself 
without an equivalent. It is to injure 
your eyes, your brain, your nervous sys- 
tem, your intellect. 

Again, reading ought not to interfere 
with the due cultivation of the social 
affections, whether by personal inter- 
course with friends or a punctual corre- 
spondence. Some are such bookworms 
that they become insensible to the sweet 
charities of domestic life, and all the de- 
lightful amenities of general society. 

Finally, only so much time should be 
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spent in reading as will allow leisure for 
reflection upon what has been read, in 
order that it may become our own, for 
the purposes of mental discipline and 
strength. Now, it happens that one 
may have a great appetite and a poor 
digestion. He may read much and 
think little. Hence, what he reads, not 
going through the process of assimila- 
tion, instead of invigorating, burdens 
the mind. Thus addicted to mental 
gluttony, thus suffering from mental 
repletion, he is incapacitated for high 
achievements. He is 


* A bookful blockhead ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.’ 


He is, it may be, a living lexicon, a 
walking encyclopedia; but he is mo- 
tionless and dead, so far as practical 
usefulness is concerned. 

With these cautions and exceptions, 
endeavor to find time, if possible, to 
read every day of your life. Read, if 
you can, in the morning, in the sweet 
hour of prime, if it be only for five 
minutes. Read, if you can, when rest- 
ing from your toil at noon. Read espe- 
cially more or less during the long win- 
ter evenings. Read in the season of 
youth, when the impressions made on 
the mind are permanent. Read in middle 
life, when the judgment is strong. Read 
in the season of old age, when your 
minds become contemplative, and the 
body unfitted for active life. Let some 
book furnish daily food for the mind, as 
the table does for the body. 

We are now prepared to answer the 
third question: Waar Is THE BEST MODE 
OF READING ? . 

The best mode of reading is that 
which is best adapted to accomplish the 
ends of reading. And the highest end 
of reading, as in every part of educa- 
tion, is to furnish and discipline the 
mind, and thus to prepare it to act in ac- 
cordance with its high capacity on earth 
and in heaven. In order to gain these 
high ends, the mind must be tasked to a 
high effort. 

But, as a matter of fact, there is often 
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careless reading when there ought to be 
the closest application of the mind. 
There is often reading, in the common 
sense of the word, when there ought to be 
study, because the former is easier than 
the latter. 1t has been said, with some 
appearance of truth: ‘Study is labor, 
and labor is pain, and no one loves 
pain.’ There is, therefore, a temptation 
to substitute the pleasure of negligent 
reading for the pain of study. Reading 
is often identical with study, as when 
one is said to read law. For success in 
study, the higher powers of the mind 
must be put in requisition. There must 
be the full vigor of the attention with- 
out any of its wanderings, the full re- 
tentiveness of the memory, the full ac- 
tivity of the imagination. In the exam- 
ination of the subject, the judgment 
must be ever vigilant ; the will, even in 
the midst of discouragement, must never 
swerve from its high purpose. ‘The af- 
fections must often be summoned from 
their repose, to give impulse to the intel- 
lect. And the body, too, in that much 
study which is a weariness to the flesh, 
must be roused from its languor only to 
writhe and quiver under the chafings of 
the intellect. In short, for successful 
study, there must be the highest efforts 
of the best powers of the mind. But 
in reading, the mind is often in nearly a 
passive state, like that of dreaming or 
reverie, in which images flit before the 
mind without any act of volition to re- 
tain them. In rapid reading, it is near- 
ly in the same state as yours is when 
you are whirled through a country in a 
post-coach or a railroad-car. How much 
do you know of that country in the one 
case? How much do you know of the 
book in the other ? 

A person mentally indolent may be 
fond of reading. He may love to read 
in a recumbent posture until he falls 
asleep, every day or every night of his 
life. It might be too much to say that 
his room resembles the famous cave of 
the god of sleep. But he furnishes 
proof in his experience, that the leaves 
of a book are as sure an opiate as the 
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leaves of the poppy, the symbol of that 
god. Indeed, we have known those who 
regularly take a book to bed with them 
every night, as ‘a shoe-horn to pull on 
sleep with.’ Indeed, we have seen a 
whole family, each with a book in hand, 
to which he seemed to be bowing in de- 
votion, except one bright young girl, 
who archly sung: 


‘We are all noddin’, nid, nid, noddin’ ; 
We are all noddin’ at our house at home.’ 


On the supposition that you propose 
to yourself the true end of reading, and 
are ready to adopt the appropriate means 
to ayrive at it, you will take care to un- 
derstand your author thoroughly. A 
vague and general impression is not suf- 
ficient. You must bestow the whole 
vigor of your attention on the words, 
the phrases, the periods, the paragraphs. 
If, at the first perusal, you do not un- 
derstand a passage, peruse it a second 
or a third time. If you then fail in dis- 
covering its meaning, mark it for exam- 
ination after you have read the book 
through. When you can do it, be care- 
ful to furnish yourself with every neces- 
sary help in books of reference, such as 
dictionaries, general, classical, and bio- 
graphical works on sacred and profane 
antiquities, geography, and chronology. 

If a word occurs whose meaning you 
do not know, be careful to refer to your 
dictionary, even though it may for a mo- 
ment interrupt the course of the narra- 
tive or the argument. If you meet with 
an allusion to a fact with which you are 
unacquainted, immediately turn to your 
book of reference for the necessary in- 
formation. For instance; you meet for 
the first time with the phrase, ultima 
thule, in a sentence like this: ‘In that 
science, he reached the wltima thule of 
discovery.’ Instead of guessing at the 
import of the phrase, carefully ascertain 
the meaning, once for all. Again, you 
meet for the first time with an allusion to 
the bow of Ulysses, in a sentence like 
this: ‘He cannot bend the bow of Ulys- 
ses.’ Instead of being satisfied with a 
conjecture, read the story of the suitors 
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of Penelope, who were put to the test 
of bending the bow of that hero, her 
husband, and you will understand the 
point of the allusion. 

But you say that this is a very slow 
and tedious way of reading. Slow it 
may be, but not tedious, because your 
curiosity is constantly awakened and 
constantly gratified. It is not tedious, 
any more than it is, in travelling through 
a country, to take time to examine the 
most grand and beautiful objects in na- 
ture and art. Instead of being tedious, 
it is the only way of becoming deeply 
interested in any highly intellectual and 
finished work. It is the only way in 
which you can transfer the views of 
your author to your own mind, and 
transfuse his spirit to your own soul. 
And as to slowness, you may, on this 
subject, adopt the adage: ‘The more 
haste, the worst speed.’ You proceed 
more slowly in the first part of your 
course, in order that you may make the 
greater speed in the end. Interruptions 
will become fewer and fewer as you ad- 
vance. 

But you say that you can understand 
what you read without all this trouble. 
Perhaps you can; and perhaps the rea- 
son is, that you read those ephemeral 
productions that require as little labor 
to read them as it did to write them. 

In order thoroughly to understand a 
work, it is frequently necessary to read 
it a second or even a third time. One 
of the first scholars of the age said that 
‘he read Demosthenes three times be- 
fore the beauties of that divine author 
began to appear.’ One part of a work 
throws light upon another part. After 
you have read the conclusion of a work, 
you can better understand the com- 
mencement. 

Lest I should myself fail of being un- 
derstood, I will adduce one or two more 
instances. Suppose that you should, in 
conversation, use the word water in the 
hearing of two persons, the one a child 
of six years, and the other an accom- 
plished chemist. Ask the child if he 
understands what is meant by the word, 
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and he will promptly say: ‘Oh! yes.’ 
And yet how inadequate is the meaning 
of the word as it stands in his mind, 
compared with that which stands in the 
mind of the other, who is acquainted 
with that substance in its elements and 
combinations ! 

Take another instance. Read the 
lines of Pope, descriptive of creative 
power, in the hearing of two persons, 
one of whom has and the other has not 


reflected on the subject to which it re- 
lates : 


‘Builds life on death, on change duration 
founds, 


And bids the eternal wheels to know their 
rounds.’ 


To the one, these lines may be little 
more than mere words. To the other, 
they are full of meaning. In them, he 
sees the earth’s face renewed by the 
breath of the Almighty, and nature for 
ever changing, yet the same for ever, 
like the phoenix, springing up into the 
beauty of the present out of the ashes 
of the past. 
Take another instance: 


‘So Zembla’s rocks, the beautcous work of 
frost, 
Rise white in air and glitter o’er the coast: 
Pale suns, unfelt at distance, roll away, 
And on the impassive ice the lightnings 
play. 
Eternal-snows the growing mass supply, 
Till the bright mountains prop the incum- 
bent sky: 
As Atlas fixed, each hoary pile appears, 
The gathered winter of a thousand years.’ 


The full beauty of this piece you can- 
not perceive unless you bring before 
your mind each brilliant portion of the 
whole of this winter landscape. And 
this you cannot do, unless you make 
yourself acquainted with phenomena of 
a winter beyond the Arctic circle. And 
even then you cannot do it unless you 
dwell long enough upon each image, to 
give it a distinct local habitation in the 
range of your conception. You are to 
gaze upon each part and on the whole 
as you would upon the picture of it on 
canyas, oras you would upon the origin- 
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al scene itself, looking, one while, upon 
the glittering ice-mountain springing 
from the shore far into the upper sky, 
piercing the clouds with its hoary head, 
and supporting, like another Atlas, the 
heavens; and then looking at the sun 
fast struggling above the edge of the far- 
off southern horizon, sending along the 
intervening ocean his level, ineffectual 
rays; and then at the lightnings, the 
‘dread arrows of the clouds,’ glancing 
off from the unscathed brow of the giant 
mountain. 

In the dawn of our intellectual exist- 
ence, before bad mental habits are form- 
ed, we adopt the true mode of gaining 
knowledge. The child, when a new ob- 
ject is presented, gives up the whole of 
its little mind to its examination. He 
gazes at it with intense interest, careful- 
ly surveying every part. He applies all 
his senses, so far as he can, to its exam- 
ination, when it is within his reach. 
And so strong is his curiosity, that he 
will break to pieces what he values, in 
order to discover its properties. In this 
way he transfers to his mind a distinct 
and full image of the admired object, 
which, in-the absence of that object, he 
can gaze upon in his contemplations, 
with the same interest that he could 
upon the object itself, if it were present 
to the bodily eye. These images, thus 
carefully formed in early life by the fac- 
ulty of conception, under the guiding 
influence of nature, continue distinct 
and beautiful in the faithful keeping of 
memory, uninjured by time. In this 
way, it happens that the young ideas, 
which, under the teachings of nature, 
shoot forth from the soul in the spring- 
time of life, are perennial plants, contin- 
uing beautiful in leaf and in flower under 
the summer’s sun of manhood and in 
the winter of old age. 

From the teachings of instinct in early 
life, reason should learn a lesson to be 
applied in maturer years. True, the ob- 
jects that we examine through the me- 
dium of words and sentences are often 
intellectual, not sensible. But in order 
to become intimately acquainted with 
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them, there must be the same eager and 
thorough observation, the same deep 
emotion, the same curiosity, which the 
child exhibits. Indeed, the distinct per- 
ception and full comprehension of ab- 
stract ideas, seen through the dispers- 
ive and refractive medium of language, 
require superior concentration of atten- 
tion, full earnestness of curiosity, and 
the quickening influence of emotion. If, 
on the other hand, there is no curiosity 
felt, no interest excited, and no vigor of 
attention, it is all in vain that the eye 
traces the words on the page. 

But you say that you get ideas in 
this superficial way. So you may, but 
they are ideas of words, not of things. 
You may get ideas by reading the naked 
columns of a spelling-book, but not con- 
nected thought. When I speak of un- 
derstanding a work, I do not refer 
merely to the words themselves in their 
lexical signification, but to their rela- 
tions in sentences, in paragraphs, in 
chapters, in the whole, in its general 
drift and scope. 

And when I speak of understanding 
a work, I do not refer merely to pure in- 
tellect, but to all the faculties that are 
addressed by the work. Sometimes a 
subject is presented in the ‘dry light’ 
of the intellect; and sometimes, to use 
another expression of Bacon, it is 
‘drenched in the affections.’ In the 
one case, the intellect of the reader is 
put in requisition; in the other, his af- 
fections likewise. For instance, Samuel 
Clarke, whom Voltaire called a ‘ reason- 
ing machine,’ writes a book which can 
be understood by that reader only who, 
in the perusal, exerts his reasoning fac- 
ulty. Jonathan Edwards writes a work 
under the guidance of his heart, and no 
one can thoroughly understand it whose 
heart has not given a lesson to his head. 
Milton, on the seraph wings of ecstasy, 
passed the flaming bounds of space and 
time ; and who can follow him, without 
the aid of imagination, up to the living 
throne and the sapphire blaze ? 

While different writers, in this way, 
exhibit a predominance of different fac- 
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ulties, it likewise is evident that no 
reader can fully enter into the spirit of 
a work, who does not, in the perusal of 
it, exert that faculty which is predomi- 
nant in the author. Indeed, for fully 
understanding a writer and thoroughly 
entering into his spirit, it is necessary 
for you to give yourself up wholly into 
his hands, to put yourself in the same 
state of mind, when you read, that he 
was when he wrote. You are in this 
way to go through the letter into the 
spirit. Qui paret in litera, paret in 
cortice. 

At the same time, you are to bestow 
your attention upon the language which 
an author employs to embody his 
thoughts, as well for the purpose of 
learning what those thoughts are, as 
for being able to embody your own 
thoughts when you shall address oth- 
ers. As language is the medium of 
thought, it is as necessary to under- 
stand the nature of that medium, as it 
is to understand the nature of the me- 
dium through which you see objects 
with the bodily eye. In dioptrics, you 
know that if you view an object through 
one glass, it will appear magnified ; and 
through another, it will appear dimin- 
ished ; and through another, it will ap- 
pear distorted ; and through a fourth, it 
will appear colored; and through a fifth, 
it will appear just as it is, in form and 
size and color. The same is true of lan- 
guage in modifying thought. Five men 
will present the same thought in five 
different ways. One will elevate it; an- 
other, degrade it; a third, distort it; a 
fourth, color it; and a fifth, employ such 
appropriate language that the reader, at 
the first view, sees it just as it is. If 
you will carefully observe how good au- 
thors express themselves, you will from 
them obtain such command of language, 
that whenever you have a thought to 
express, words, like ‘nimble servitors, 
will come to their places’ at your bid- 
ding. 

I know that some have affected to un- 
derrate the knowledge of language in 
comparison with the knowledge of 
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things. ‘True, there is a difference be- 
tween an idea and the expression of it; 
and in order to express it, you must 
first have it. But men who are to have 
intercourse with their fellow-men, and 
who are to influence them by means of 
knowledge, must embody their know- 
ledge in language, otherwise they have 
no instruments by which to work. 
There are thoughts which, sometimes 
in happy moments of inspiration, dart 
through the mind with the brightness of 
electric fires. In that brightness we 
behold, as with a prophet’s pen, the se- 
crets of the world unknown, revealed to 
us as through the parting cloud. But 
as they come, so they go, like lightning. 
The clouds come together again, and our 
pathway becomes dark as before. Could 
we but arrest these flashes of thought 
and make them permanent in their radi- 
ance, they would serve to guide and 


cheer, and not merely to dazzle. This 
it is the office of language todo. There 


are ‘men endowed with highest gifts, the 
vision and the faculty divine,’ yet want- 
ing the accomplishment of words, men 
‘who live out their time,’ ‘and go to 
the grave unthought of.’ 

‘To give solidity and permanence to 
the inspiration of genius, two things are 
especially necessary. First, that the idea 
to be communicated should be powerful- 
ly apprehended by the speaker or writer ; 
and next, that he should employ words 
and phrases which convey it in all its 
truth to another.’ A man who enter- 
tains such conceptions will fail, unless 
suitable words wait upon his thoughts. 
Language has been fitly called a vast 
labyrinth. The man who has not the 
clue must wander in its mazes. 

In your reading, mark the meaning of 
the words and phrases employed by 
your author. Carefully associate lan- 
guage with your thoughts, so that thought 
and language shall become one in your 
mind. 

Beside understanding the views of 
an author, and the language in which 
his views are conveyed, you must un- 
derstand the subjects upon which he 
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writes. It is one thing to learn what 
an author thinks of a subject, and an- 
other to learn what is true of that sub- 
ject. Hear what Locke, the great mas- 
ter of reason, says on this subject : 


‘Reading furnishes the mind only with 
the materials of knowledge ; it is thinking 
makes what we read ours. We are of the 
ruminating species, and it is not enough to 
cram ourselves with a great load of collec- 
tions; unless we chew them over again, 
they will not give us strength and nourish- 
ment. All that is found in books is not 
built upon true foundations, nor always 
rightly deduced from the principles it is 
pretended to be built on. The mind of the 
reader is often backward in itself, to be at 
the pains to trace every argument to its 
original, to see upon what basis it stands, 
and how firmly; but yet it is this that gives 
one man so much advantage over another in 
reading. The mind should, by severe rules, 
be tied down to this at first uneasy task ; 
use and exercise will give it facility, so that 
those who are accustomed to it readily, as it 
were with one cast of the eye, take a view 
of the argument, and presently, in most 
cases, see where it bottoms. Those who 
have got this faculty, one may say, have 
got the true key to books, and the clue to 
lead them through the mizmaze of variety 
of opinions and authors to truth and cer- 
tainty. This, young beginners should be 
entered in and shown the use of, that they 
might profit by their reading. Those who 
are strangers to it will be apt to think it too 
great a clog in the way of men’s studies. 
But I would add, this way of thinking on 
and profiting by what we read will be a clog 
and rub only in the beginning. And to 
those that aim at knowledge I may say, that 
he who fair and softly goes steadily forward 
in a course that points right, will sooner be 
at his journey’s end than he that runs after 
every one he meets, though he gallop all 
day, full speed.’ 


In reading, ‘truth is the measure of 
knowledge’ and therefore is to be 
mainly sought. While, in the words of 


Burns, ‘some books are lies fra end to 
end,’ most are composed of a mixture 
of truth and error in different propor- 
Now whether they are the 


tions. 
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counterfeit presentment of truth, or 
have in them only so much of the alloy 
of error as brings them to the common 
currency, or have in them only pure 
gold, they should be brought to the 
touchstone. In some instances, you 
may perceive almost intuitively that 
what you are reading is false. This 
happens when you are acquainted with 
the subjects upon which they treat. 
In other instances, by comparing what 
is said in one part of a book with what 
is said in another, and thus discovering 
the inconsistency, you can see where 
the error lies. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the same author furnishes 
both the poison and the antidote. 

Besides this, you can sometimes ex- 
amine what you read in the light of 
your own observation. If you are 
reading some description of external 
nature, you can limit, correct, or ex- 
tend the views presented by others, 
from your own observation; and this, 
too, whether those are scientific or 
political, whether they are found in 
Paley’s ‘Theology,’ or Thomson’s 
‘Seasons.’ When you read some work 
on human life and manners, as Addi- 
son’s ‘Spectator,’ or Franklin’s ‘ Es- 
says,’ you are to cast your eyes around 
upon the forms of life and manners with 
which you are acquainted, to discover 
whether these great moral painters are, 
in the outlines and coloring of their 
pictures, true to the original. If you 
are reading some work on the human 
mind, you are constantly to watch the 
working of your own mind, that you 
may see whether the principles which 
your author advocates are in accord- 
ance with your own consciousness. If 
you are perusing some historical or po- 
litical work, inquire whether the writer 
was a candid man, whether he leaned 
to a particular theory or party, and in 
this way learn to make the necessary 
allowance for his prepossessions and 
prejudices. To arrive at truths on liti- 
gated points, it may be necessary to 
read both sides. 

In order to profit from reading, it is 
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advantageous to converse with those 
who have read the same books, or are 
interested in the same topics. Two 
persons of equal capacity shall read the 
same book, and yet receive from it 
very different impressions. By ex- 
changing their views in the commerce 
of thought, each is a gainer. The diffi- 
culties which one meets with are solved 
by the other, and the truths upon which 
they agree are more firmly fixed in the 
minds of each. By thus bringing their 
minds in contact with each other, in 
conversation upon the work, their feel- 
ings are warmed into more vigorous 
exercise, and by the collision of their 
opinions the light of truth is struck out. 
Moreover, by conversing concerning the 
books that you read with those that 
are older and have read more than 
yourselves, and have had better oppor- 
tunities for observation, you will be the 
better able to form a correct estimate 
of what you read. Their experience 
will help to guard you against the 
errors and evil tendencies of the work, 
or enable you to appreciate its excel- 
lences. 

If you will adopt the practice, so far 
as the courtesies of life will allow, of 
discussing the various subjects which 
you meet with in your reading, you 
will always be furnished with interest- 
ing and useful topics of conversation, 
which will render you an acceptable 
visitor with the select sober few or the 
gayer circle. In the ‘feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,’ you can spend 
your social interviews, avoiding the 
error, on the one hand, of sitting in 
silence because you have nothing to 
say on the topics that are up, and the 
greater evil, on the other, of saying an 
‘infinite deal of nothing.’ 

Another practice to be attended to, in 
order to profit by your reading, is, to 
use your pen as an instrument of 
thought. When you are reading a 
work, it is profitable to take notes 
of what is true and beautiful in thought 
or expression on the one hand, and like- 
wise of passages that are erroneous or 
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ungraceful, that you may be able to 
refer to them at pleasure. This will 
help to form the mental habit of dis- 
tinguishing between truth and false- 
hood, beauty and deformity. 

In some cases, it may be well to take 
an abstract or make an analysis of the 
work. In others, it may be better to 
write short comments, in the way of 
refuting what is false, and clearing up 
what is obscure, and confirming what 
is true. In expressing the thoughts of 
your author in your own language, and 
in connection with your own views, 
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nourishment to the mind, that it may 


grow into the full greatness and vigor 
of which it is susceptible. But the 
mind grows, like the body, by expan- 
sion from within; and not like a crys- 
tal, by accretion from without. Now 
in order to obtain nourishment from 
what you read, the mind itself must 
decompose what is received into it, in 
order that assimilation may take place. 
While what you read remains a mere 
undigested mass in the memory, it is of 
but little worth. Rumination is indis- 


pensable- 


you will receive a benefit M!kee.that—““And here I may with advantage 


which you gain in translating from an- 
other language, in the distinctness and 
permanency of your impressions. You 
will be furnishing yourselves, for the 
future, with the history of your men- 
tal progress. Coleridge was so much 
in the habit of doing this, that his 
friends were anxious to lend him books, 
that he might write notes in the mar- 
gin. So much was President Edwards 
in the habit of using his pen as an in- 
strument of thought, that it might be 
said of him, ‘ Nil sine calamo.’ Of 
course I shall be understood as refer- 
ring to those works only that are worth 
a careful perusal. 

It is useful sometimes to place before 
you some admired passage of some 
(English) author, and translate, if I 
may use the term, the thoughts con- 
tained in it into your own language. 
In this way, by comparing the original 
and the translation, you can see accu- 
rately your own deficiencies and excel- 
lences, as well as those of your author. 

With respect to the practice of mak- 
ing extracts of passages that you ad- 
mire, either on account of beauty of 
expression or correctness of thought, I 
cannot speak with so much confidence. 
I see not why those who labor in the 
mines of literature, may not with ad- 
vantage arrange the gems of thought, 
as in a cabinet, as specimens of what is 
true and beautiful. 

It should constantly be remembered 
that the end of reading is to furnish 
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quote the example of a distinguished 
scholar of our own country. 

1. Before I commenced an author, I 
made myself thoroughly master of the 
whole scheme of his work, if a table of 
contents enabled me to do so. 

2. I then studied the author in the 
following manner: After reading the 
first sentence, I meditated on it, de- 
veloping the author’s thoughts as well 
as I was able, and reducing the whole, 
as nearly as possible, to a single dis- 
tinct concise expression. I then read 
the second sentence, and did the same. 
I next compared the two sentences to- 
gether, meditating on them, and gath- 
ering out of them their substance. 
Thus I went through the paragraph, 
and reflected on the whole until I had 
reduced it to a single sentence, contain- 
ing its essence. I then studied the next 
paragraph in like manner; and having 
compared the two, I gathered out of 
them their substance. The same plan 
was followed in the comparison of sec- 
tions with sections, and chapters with 
chapters, books with books, until the 
author was finished. 

3. A third rule was to pass nothing 
unexamined, nothing without reflection, 
whether in poetry or fiction, history or 
travels, politics, philosophy, or religion. 
Nor ought I to omit the three rules of 
Professor Whittaker, of Cambridge, 
given to John Boyse, one of the eminent 
translators of the Bible in the time of 
James the First. 1. To study chiefly 
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standing or walking. 2. Never tostudy 
at a window. 38. Not to go to bed, on 
any account, with cold feet. 

Thus, much for the manner of read- 
ing. 

I now proceed to answer the fourth 
question, namely, WHAT BOOKS SHOULD 
BE READ? 

The time was when this question, 
if asked by one who intended to be 
a scholar, might be answered, <All. 
Books were few, and every learned 
man was expected to read every book 
to which he could gain access. Even 
some time after the art of printing was 
invented, an industrious scholar might 
be expected to read every book that had 
been put to press. But with the im- 
provements in mechanical arts connect- 
ed with printing, at the present rate of 
increase, at no distant period, the world 
itself, in the language of an authorized 
hyperbole, cannot contain the books 
that are printed. 

If the youthful student visits some 
large library in an athenzeum or a college, 
or reads over the catalogues of these 
libraries, or looks into a fashionable peri- 
odical review, he finds a great many 
standard works, and a great many new 
works, each lauded to the skies, as the 
offspring of genius. The press, urged 
‘on by the power of steam, is as prolific 
as Berecynthia, the fabled mother of the 
gods, and like hers too, if he may 
credit the voice of flattery at every 
new birth, all its offspring are immor- 
tal. Beside the attractions of splen- 
did binding and typography, the power 
of the pencil and the graver have been 
summoned to furnish designs to enliven 
dulness or grace the creations of genius. 
At his first introduction to these delights 
of learning in some favored spot, he 
may, if his is a poetical temperament, 
fancy that he has found the home of 
all the muses, and that each of those 
bright-eyed daughters of Jove is con- 
tending for his favor, as did the three 
goddesses on Mount Ida for that of 
Paris. 

In this multitude of books, as no one 
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can read all, evidently every judicious 
person must go on the principle of se- 
lection. ‘Some books,’ says Bacon, 
‘are to be tasted, others are to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.’ It is only the ‘few’ that are 
to be chewed and digested. It is only 
the standard works that should be 
anxiously sought and carefully read, 
though others may be occasionally 
tasted. While the mind is in the form- 
ing state, such books should be read as 
are adapted to form it to admire virtue, 
truth, and beauty. When formed, it 
may gather truth from every part of 
the fields of literature, as the bee gath- 
ers honey even from poisonous flowers. 
The youthful student should fix his in- 
tense regards upon standard works, 
and bestow only a passing notice on 
those ephemeral productions which fall 
from the press upon the current of lit- 
erature, ‘thick as autumnal leaves that 
strow the brooks of Vallambrosa.’ 

Their name is legion. They meet 
you in the book-stores, in steamboats, 
in railway cars. 


‘The dog-star rages, now ’tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out. 

Fire in each eye and paper in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the 

land. 

By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 

They stop the chariot and they board the 

barge.’ 

In the fashionable literature, or the 
‘ yellow-covered literature,’ as it, has 
been called, a bad spirit reigns, or rather 
all spirits congregate, ‘ black spirits and 
gray.’ 

In one of these works is found the 
spirit of infidelity, ‘squat like a toad,’ 
undetected unless touched by the spear 
of Ithuriel, yet doing its work surely. 
In another, immorality multiform lurks. 
Every fiend nestles among those books 
in disguise. There, breathing revenge, 
is Moloch, ‘the strongest and fiercest 
spirit that fought in heaven.’ There, in 
his beauty, is Belial, whose ‘ tongue 
drops manna, and can make the worse 
appear the better reason; but to noble 
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deeds timorous and slothful.’ There 
gloating over his gold, sits Mammon. 

Exposed to such malign influences, it 
is not strange that many a youthful 
reader should become the victim of in- 
fidelity and vice, as they thus ambush 
his path. 

There is a practice that prevails among 
youthful readers in colleges and else- 
where, of reading every thing that comes 
to hand. They make haste to be wise, 
and think that wisdom consists in having 
read every thing that comes in their 
way. They are almost as rapid in their 
course of reading as a certain coxcomb 
who boasted that he had read Euclid’s 
‘Elements of Geometry ’ in one afternoon, 
only leaving out the A’s and the B’s, and 
the crooked lines, which seemed intend- 
ed merely to retard his progress. Book- 
worms they might be called, were not 
book-butterflies the more appropriate 
term. They skim over the meadows of 
learning, alighting for a moment on the 
flowers, but collecting nothing valuable, 

But you say that the rule which I 
have given you of reading standard 
books, is not sufficiently definite, inas- 
much as the number of standard books 
is so great that one could hardly expect 
to read them all in a long life, much less 
in the leisure hours from his studies 
while in the school, the academy, the 
college, the workshop, or the counting- 
house. You ask me what particular 
books you should read. In reply, I 
would say : Tell me what are your mental 
defects, and I will tell you what books 
will help to remove them. 

Are you deficient in taste? Read the 
best English poets, such as Gray and 
Goldsmith, Pope and Thomson, Cow- 
per and Coleridge, Scott and Words- 
worth. 

Are you deficient in imagination ? 
Read Milton, and Akenside, and Burke. 

Are you deficient in power of reason? 
Read Chillingworth, and Bacon, and 
Locke. 

Are you deficient in judgment and 
good sense in the common affairs of life ? 
Read Franklin. 
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Are you deficient in sensibility ? 
Read Goethe and Mackenzie. 

Are you deficient in vigor of style ? 
Read Junius and Fox. 

Are you deficient in political know- 
ledge? Read Montesquieu, the ‘ Federal- 
ist,’ Webster, and Calhoun. 

Are you deficient in patriotism ? Read 
Demosthenes, and the ‘Life of Wash- 
ington.’ 

Are you deficient in conscience? Read 
some of President Edwards’s works. 

Are you deficient in piety? Read the 
Bible. 

This I give you as a sort of specimen 
list. For a number of these works, 
others equally good for the purpose can 
be substituted. Without a reference to 
the principle which lies at the basis 
of this rule, reading, besides being a 
waste of time, may be positively injuri- 
ous, increasing rather than remedying 
the mental defects. For instance, if a 
person has already a morbid sensibility, 
if he is already infirm of purpose, havigg 
hardly force of character enough to get 
his regular lessons if he is a student, or 
perform his regular duties on the farm 
or in the shop if he is called to labor, it 
is plain that the lighter species of liter- 
ature will be injurious to him. What 
he needs is solid thought, to brace his 
mind up to the regular performance of 
his duty. Again, if a student is so un- 
fortunate as to have his mind set on fire 
by party spirit in politics or religion, and 
if the reading of a paragraph in the news- 
paper, or a controversial pamphlet, ‘is 
sufficient to set his feelings all in a 
blaze, then it is evident that he had bet- 
ter abstain from that kind of reading. 
What he needs is, the tranquillizing 
effect of a higher and a purer literature. 

Books contain for the faithful seeker a 
treasure of untold value. They contain 
the collected wisdom of ages unimpaired. 
‘The [liad flourishes as green now as 
on the day when Pisistratus stamped 
upon it its present order.’ Plato still 
speaks in the language of the immortals 
the lessons of philosophy. The Aineid 
is just as tender and as touching to the 
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human heart as when the mother of 
Marcellus swooned under the power of 
its pathos. Milton ‘still rides sublime 
on the seraph wings of ecstasy, passing 
the flaming bounds of space and time.’ 
Bacon is still the prophet of the sciences. 
Still 

‘Shakespeare, fancy’s sweetest child, 

Warbles his native wood-notes wild,’ 


captivating us as he captivated the 
heart of the Virgin Queen. And above 
all, God himself, breaking the silence of 
nature, still utters forth his own truth 
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Whoever has travelled through the 
Connecticut valley, cannot fail to have 
been particularly attracted by the quiet, 
quaint old village of Deerfield. Lying 
within the shadow of the Pocumtuck, 
botnded by a gently flowing stream, its 
fair green meadows stretching away to 
the base of the hills which skirt its 
western horizon, embosomed in noble 
trees, from among which peep out the 
village spires: on whatever side it may 
be approached, the very image of re- 
pose and rural beauty is presented. Its 
single broad street, overhung by ma- 
jestic elms, beneath which the summer 
sun throws only its setting rays, its 
moss-covered, gable-roofed houses 
draped in vines, and embedded in gar- 
dens and shrubbery, offer a picture at 
once suggestive of true peace and com- 
fort. Its very inhabitants partake of 
the spirit which overhangs the place, 
and lack that restless activity which 
eminently characterizes those of the 
neighboring highland villages. For one 
who wished to dream away existence, 
no spot could be found more promising 
than this little village. 

And yet this quiet, lovely region has 
a soul-stirring history, unequalled by 
any in our land. 
A few years only had passed over the 
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in the same tones as when he spake to 
holy men of old. 

In good books, we hold converse with 
the great minds which composed them. 
We contract an undying friendship for 
those great minds that have ministered 
to our happiness and our improvement. 
As we advance in years, other friends 
fall off, or prove treacherous, or die ; but 
those minds continue the same, and we 
turn to them, from a frowning or asmiling 
world, with increasing confidence and 
delight, as to old friends and tried friends 
that will ever be dear to us. 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


feeble settlements of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay, when the attention 
of the colonists was turned from the 
bleak, barren, inhospitable sea-coast, to 
the fairer and more fertile inland dis- 
tricts. Glowing accounts of the rich 
alluvial bottoms of the Connecticut had 
been brought to them by some of the 
Plymouth traders, who had ventured 
a considerable distance up the stream, 
and even previous to this, inducements 
to form settlements had. been held out 
by one of the principal sachems of that 
portion of the country. The Plymouth 
colony was not long to take advantage 
of these circumstances, and at once 
sent out explorers, upon whose repre- 
sentations a trading-house was estab- 
lished in 1633, near the site of the 
present town of Windsor, Connecticut. 
Notwithstanding various difficulties and 
contentions with the Dutch from New- 
Netherlands, who, previous to the ar- 
rival of the Plymouth people, had es- 
tablished themselves on the river, and 
notwithstanding the long contest with 
the Pequots, settlements were soon 
made by both Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts adventurers, most of whom trav- 
ersed the wilderness, undergoing there- 
by much suffering and privation. 

All the early settlements made on the 
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Connecticut were included in a patent 
granted to John Winthrop, constituting 
him Governor of Connecticut. Of these, 
Springfield was the upper, and soon be- 
came a place of considerable import- 
ance. Prior to 1653, no settlement had 
been formed above Springfield. About 
this time, however, plantations were 
commenced at Northampton, also at 
Hadley and Hatfield. In 1669, a tract 
of eight thousand acres was granted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts, at 
Pocumtuck, now Deerfield, to a com- 
pany of people at Dedham, and the first 
settlement was commenced in 1670. 
Two years after, a plantation was also 
formed at Northfield, which, for some 
time, was the frontier town. 

Scarcely had these settlements been 
fairly commenced, when they were 
called upon to participate in the long 
and bloody contest led by that master 
spirit, Philip. Yet, nothing daunted by 
this, and undismayed by the frequent 
assaults of the Indian enemy during 
King William’s war, and to which the 
peace of Ryswick gave but a feeble 
respite, the commencement of Queen 
Anne’s reign found the little plantation 
of Deerfield resolutely maintaining its 
ground. Several comfortable dwellings 
had been built, and a small church 
erected, over which the Rev. John Wil- 
liams had been settled. 

But the New-England colonists were 
again to taste the bitter fruits of a con- 
test, once more renewed between France 
and the mother country, and in which 
they could have no immediate interest. 
Again were savage tribes, led on by 
French adventurers, to be brought to- 
gether in distant Canada, and Itt loose 
upon their feeble settlements for massa- 
cre and plunder. The little plantation 
at Deerfield, being now the most ex- 
posed, particularly attracted the atten- 
tion of the enemy, and its desolation 
was early determined upon. Intelli- 
gence of this design had been brought 
from Canada .by friendly tribes, and 
through Governor Dudley communicat- 
ed to its inhabitants. Although put 
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somewhat on the alert, they were too 
well accustomed to the stealthy attack 
of the savage to give much heed to the 
warning thus timely sent: During the 
preceding summer and early autumn, 
small parties of Indians had been seen 
hovering about the skirts of the forest, 
and suddenly disappearing, ‘ as the light- 
ning,’ says Irving, ‘will sometimes be 
seen playing silently about the edge of 
the cloud that is brewing up the tem- 
pest.’ Several of the inhabitants had 
mysteriously disappeared, while pursu- 
ing their avocations in the field, having 
sunk beneath the blows of the tom- 
ahawk, or having been carried into cap- 
tivity, to return only after untold suf- 
ferings. 

Even these circumstances had failed 
to awaken the settlers to a realization 
of danger, and the-existence of any 
fears had been quieted, for the time at 
least, by the severities of the season. 
But the storm which had threatened 
was now to break upon them. 

The greater portion of the cold New- 
England winter had passed, the bright 
and lengthened days of February had 
come once more, and with them an oc- 
casional day that told of spring. Still 
within the trackless wilderness which 
stretched away to a boundless distance, 
the deep and level snow as yet remain- 
ed untouched by any genial influence, 
while against the palisades, which con- 
stituted the feeble defence of the fron- 
tier settlement of the Connecticut, it 
lay in high and unbroken drifts, piled 
by the wintry winds which swept across 
the forest opening. 

In the evening of the twenty-ninth 
February, 1704, Major Hertel de Rou- 
ville, with two hundred French and one 
hundred and forty-two Indians, aided 
by two of his brothers, after a tedious 
march of between two and three hun- 
dred miles, through deep snow, arrived at 
an elevated pine forest, bordering Deer- 
field meadow, about two miles north 
of the village, where they lay concealed 
till after midnight. Finding all quiet, 
and the snow covered with a crust suf- 
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ficient to support the men, Rouville 
deposited his snow-shoes and packs at 
the foot of the elevation, and, cross- 
ing Deerfield, River, began his march 
through an open meadow, a little be- 
fore daylight. As the march upon the 
crust produced a rustling noise, which 
it was apprehended might alarm the sen- 
tinels in the fort, he ordered frequent 
halts, in which the whole party lay 
still for a few moments, and then rising 
they dashed on with rapidity. The 
noise thus alternately ceasing, it was 
supposed would be attributed by the 
sentinels to the irregularity of the wind; 
but the precaution was unnecessary, for 
the guard within the fort had improv- 
idently retired to rest about the time 
the enemy commenced their march 
through the meadow. Arriving at the 
north-west quarter of the fort, where 
the snow was drifted in many places 
nearly to the top of the palisades, the 
enemy entered the place and found all 
in a profound sleep. Parties, detached 
in different directions, assaulted the 
houses, broke the doors, and dragged 
the astonished people from their beds. 
Where resistance was attempted, the 
tomahawk or musket ended the strife. 
A few were so fortunate as to escape 
by flight to the adjacent woods; but the 
greater part were killed or made pris- 
oners.* 

Early in the assault, the house of the 
Rey. John Williams was attacked. In 
his narrative, published after his return 
from captivity, he gives the following 
account: 


‘On Tuesday, the twenty-ninth February, 
1703-4, not long before the break of day, 
the enemy came in like a flood upon us; our 
watch being unfaithful—an evil, the awful 
effects of which, in a surprisal of our fort, 
should bespeak all watchmen to avoid, as 
they would not bring the charge of blood 
upon themselves. They came to,my house 
in the beginning of the onset, and, by their 
violent endeavors to break open doors and 
windows with axes and hatchets, awaked 
me out of sleep; on which I leaped out of 


* Hoyt’s ‘ Indian Wars.’ 
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bed, and running toward the door, perceived 
the enemy making their entrance into the 
house. I called to awake two soldiers in 
the chamber, and returning toward my bed- 
side for my arms; the enemy immediately 
broke into the room, I judge, to the number 
of twenty, with painted faces and hideous 
acclamations. I reached up my hands to 
the bed-tester for my pistol, uttering a short 
petition to God; expecting a present passage 
through the valley of the shadow of death. 

‘Taking down my pistol, I cocked it, and 
put it to the breast of the first Indian that 
came up; but my pistol missing fire, I was 
seized by three Indians, who disarmed me, 
and bound me naked, as I was in my shirt, 
and so I stood for near the space of an hour. 
Binding me, they told me they would carry 
me to Quebec. My pistol missing fire, was 
an occasion of my life being preserved ; 
since which, I have also found it profitable 
to be crossed in my own will. 

*. . . . I cannot relate the distress- 
ing care I had for my dear wife, who had 
lain in but a few weeks before, and for my 
poor children, family, and Christian neigh- 
bors. The enemy fell to rifling the house, 
and entered in great numbers into every 
room of the house. The enemies who en- 
tered the house were ali of them Indians 
and Macquas, insulted over me awhile, hold- 
ing up hatchets over my head, threatening 
to burn all I had; but yet God, beyond ex- 
pectation, made us in a great measure to be 
pitied, for though some were so cruel and 
barbarous as to take and carry to the door 
two of my children and murder them, as 
also a negro woman, yet they gave me lib- 
erty to put on my clothes, keeping me bound 
with a cord on one arm till I pui on my 
clothes to the other, and then changing my 
cord, they let me dress myself, and then pin- 
ioned me again. Gave liberty to my dear 
wife to dress herself and our children. About 
sun an hour high, we were all carried out of 
the house for a march, and saw many of the 
houses of my neighbors in flames—perceiv- 
ing the whole fort, one house excepted, to be 
taken. Who can tell what arrows pierced 
our souls when we saw ourselves carried 
away from God’s sanctuary to go into a 
strange land, exposed to so many trials—the 
journey being at least three hundred miles 
we were to travel, the snow up tothe knees, 
and we never inured to such hardships and 
fatigues; the place we were to be carried to, 
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a Popish country. Upon my parting from 
the town, they fired my house and barn. We 
were carried over the river to the foot of 
the mountain, about a mile from my house, 
where we found a great number of our 
Christian neighbors — men, ‘women, and 
children, to the number of one hundred, 
nineteen of which were afterward murdered 
by the way, and two starved to death in a 
time of great scarcity or famine. . . . 
When we came to the foot of the mountain, 
they took away our shoes, and gave us in the 
room of them Indian shoes to prepare us for 
our travel.’ 


Without pursuing the narrative far- 
ther, it will suffice to say that Mrs. Wil- 
liams, having become exhausted on the 
second day, was dispatched by the tom- 
ahawk of her Indian master. After 
much suffering, the survivors reached 
Canada, and were distributed about in 
various parts of the country, being 
mostly retained among the Indians. Mr. 
Williams was permitted to visit various 
places on the St. Lawrence, and seems 
to have been chiefly occupied in con- 
tending against the efforts of the French 
Jesuits to convert himselgand the other 
captives to the Roman Catholic religion. 
After two years of captivity, a flag-ship 
was sent to Quebec by Governor Dud- 
ley, and fifty-seven of the prisoners 
were obtained and carried to Boston. 
Among them was Mr. Williams and his 
remaining children, with the exception 
of one daughter ten years of age, who, 
notwithstanding all the efforts to obtain 
her redemption, was left among the 
Indians. She afterward married a sav- 
age, and had several children. She 
once visited Deerfield with her husband, 
and in spite of every inducement held 
out to her to abandon the Indians, and 
to remain among her relatives, she re- 
turned to Canada and died a true sav- 
age. Several of her descendants have 
since, at various times, visited Deerfield, 
and been hospitably received. 

tev. Mr. Williams returned to his 
pastoral office, again married, and died 
in 1729. 

‘The house of Captain John Sheldon 
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was attacked, but as the door at which 
the Indians attempted to enter was 
firmly bolted, they found it difficult to 
penetrate. They then perforated it 
with their tomahawks, and thrusting 
through a musket, fired and killed the 
Captain’s wife, as she was rising from 
her bed in an adjoining room. After 
gaining possession of the house, which 
was one of the largest in the place, the 
enemy reserved it as a depot for the pris- 
oners, as they were collected from other 
parts of the village.’ 

But a few years since, this house was 
still standing, and in perfect preserva- 
tion. The balls fired from the muskets 
of the Indians were still to be seen in 
the walls and beams of the interior. 
The door,* of great thickness, and 
strengthened by large wrought-iron nails 
driven through it in every direction, 
hacked in several places by the toma- 
hawk, and perforated in the centre suf- 
ficiently to allow the barrel of a musket 
to enter, is happily still preserved. And 
what a memento of those days! Mute, 
and yet how eloquent! A link joining 
the present with the past. Its quaint 
old knocker, so often of yore lifted by 
friendly hands. What terrors did not 
its sounds send through the hearts of 
those within this humble dwelling on 
that eventful night! Its rudely con- 
structed, well-worn latch, how often has 
it been raised to give entrance to romp- 
ing childhood, fair youth, and hearty old 
age ! 

Interesting relic of by-gone days, 
long may it be preserved to tell us of 
the sufferings and toils of those, by 
whose labors we now enjoy so much ! 

The church bell, which, from its hum- 
ble tower, had rung out its clear tones 
through the ever-present Sabbath still- 
ness of this distant frontier settlement, 
constituted a glittering prize in the eyes 
of the, Indians, and was a special object 
of their plunder. It has been stated 
that its purchase was made in France 
from: the proceeds of a package of furs 
sent out by a small Indian Catholic 


* Now in possession of the writer. 






























































































































































































































church upon the St. Lawrence, gathered 
under a French priest; that the vessel 
which was conveying it to Quebec, was 
seized by a New-England privateer and 
carried into Salem. The church at Deer- 
field purchased the bell. These facts 
became known to the Canadian Indians 
before the departure of Rouville’s expe- 
dition, and to release the unbaptized bell 
from the hands of heretics was one of 
the chief incentives to undergo the hard- 
ships of a long and wearisome march— 


THE DOCTOR’S HALLUCINATIONS. 


In accordance with the Doctor's sug- 
gestion, we repaired to a small private 
room in a second-class but excellently 
well-kept restaurant. Physicians are 
good judges in such matters, and on 
these points, at least, their experience is 
as safe a guide as their observation. 

The dinner, at which iced champagne 
prevailed to the exclusion of the other 
wines, (that was another of the Doctor’s 
prescriptions,) was drawing to a close. 
We were beginning to talk with our el- 
bows upon the table, when the Doctor 
himself referred to our previous conver- 
sation on dreams and visions. Know- 
ing that I kept a journal of my dreams, 
he asked me if I had classified them ; 
which I had taken good care not to do, 
grand Dieu! 

He spoke first of lucid dreams, (clara 
somnia,) in which the spirit retains com- 
plete control and exercise_of all its pow- 
ers of deduction and even of invention. 

‘It is well known,’ said he, ‘ that poets 
have composed verses and mathemati- 
cians solyed problems while under the 
influence of the class of dreams styled 
psychical, the soul being perfectly free 
while the senses are locked in sleep. 
Directly opposed to these are the hyper- 
esthetic dreams, in which the senses 


* From ‘ La Seconde Vie,’ 
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in short, it was to them a holy crusade. 
However this may be, the object was 
secured, and was carried with infinite 
toil, through the deep snows, to a point 
on Lake Champlain. Here it was buried, 
and on the return of spring was dug up 
and conveyed to Canada. It still hangs 
in the belfry of a church in the Indian 
village of Caughnawago, on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. Perchance, as of 
yore, its tones may again awaken the 
slumbering echoes of the Pocumtuck. 


alone roam free and unrestrained, as if 
taking advantage of the temporary ab- 
sence of the lawful authority. 

‘In the extensive class of hyperes- 
thetic dreams are distinguished, first,’ 
said he, ‘the symptomatic, the peculiar 
character of which lies not so much in 
their intensity as in their persistence. 
Hippocrates, and. Galen after him, both 
in their day@aid great stress upon this 
class, as furnishing an excellent diag- 
nosis in cases of disease; hence their 
name, symptomatic. Dreams of this 
class, take notice, act by the law of con- 
traries. If, my dear sir, during sleep you 
participate frequently in sumptuous din- 
ners; if for three consecutive nights 
you dream of feasts, suppers, good cheer, 
and revelry, take warning; your habit- 
ual diet is insufficient or improper, or 
some of the digestive organs fulfil but 
poorly their functions. God be praised ! 
I think that neither you nor I will dream 
this night of Pantagruelic feasts, To 
your health—and to my own!’* And 
he held out his glass to me. 

‘Your symptomatic dreams, Doctor, 
resemble a mirage in a barren, sandy 
desert, which presents visions of cooling 
waters and shady groves to the poor 
wanderer dying from thirst and heat.’ 

‘Do not confound things, my dear 
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friend ; the mirage manifests itself only 
to waking eyes ; that is an hallucination, 
not a dream, and before touching upon 
hallucinations, allow me to resume my 
theory of dreams. Following close upon 
the symptomatic come the sympliga- 
diques ; disordered dreams, in which the 
senses and the imagination clash, and 
various dramas commingle into one; 
complicated, hideous dreams, without 
head or tail, in which nightmare claims 
a legitimate place. But you are right. 
Away with all these high-sounding terms, 
of which the Greeks, to whom we owe 
them, themselves understood not a jot! 
The result of my own practical observa- 
tions,’ continued he, ‘is, that in dreams 
man divides himself in two; that is, the 
material and the immaterial of man be- 
come disengaged ; the body and the soul 
have power to separate, and reiinite in 
conditions entirely different from those 
of their normal state.’ 

‘Bravo! Doctor,’ cried I, ‘you are 
recognizing my system of the Second 
Life !’ 

‘If it is a system,’ replied he, smiling, 
‘it may be as destitute of common-sense 
as my theory. But advocate your Second 
Life, and even a third, if you choose; I 
myself am far from dissenting from it, 
although an orthodox member of the 
Academy of Medicine !’ 

The dear Doctor sipped delicately the 
wine I had just poured out for him, com- 
muned silently with his own reflections 
a few moments, then smiled again, and 
said : 

‘Since we are returned to earth, in 
exchange for your ‘Two Hunting Ex- 
cursions,” I will relate two strange inci- 
dents of my youth, which, I confident- 
ly believe, with a little embellishment, 
would furnish a couple of curious chap- 
ters for your journal. You are at liberty 
to appropriate them, and class them as 
you see fit.’ 

And he entered at once upon Chapter 
First. 

‘The most intrepid traveller,’ said he, 
‘never performed a journey over a route 
more venturesome, more strange, more 
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unstable, than the one I traversed on a 
certain day. Yes, I once traced my way 
above a human throng; a dense, com- 
pact, animated mass, on the top of 
which I trod as upon a floor; a true 
mosaic of livjng heads, grimacing, curs- 
ing, raving, storming, and yelling heads, 
from each of which gleamed eyes rolling 
in the most terrific manner. On such a 
road the most skilful balancer could not 
have taken two steps without tripping ; 
for, far above the heads, projected num- 
berless arms, stiff and firm, terminated 
by closed fists, very similar in their 
movements to the workings of the tenta- 
cles of the gasteropode, or rather to the 
numerous members with which hideous 
polypes are armed. If, being a poet, 
you prefer mythological comparisons, 
imagine a thousand or twelve hundred 
heads of Medusa with their serpent 
hair. 

‘ Notwithstanding those heads, arms, 
fists, and eyes, all threatening me at 
once,’ continued my learned friend, ‘I 
pursued my way, and in an upright 
position! My feet sunk into the massy 
tufts of hair, glided over the bowed 
heads, trod rough-shod over the angular 
projections of shoulders, and, wonderful 
to relate, I, whose nature is not in the 
slightest degree akin to that of the lion, 
felt not for an instant the fear of 
danger, not even thought of the injury 
I might be inflicting upon others. Tell 
me now, does not that very much re- 
semble a dream ?’ 

“Was it not one?’ 

‘No; inthe contact of my feet with 
those head and shoulders, every thing 
was real; and I walked over them with- 
out a moment’s thought, as easily as 
over a rather rugged and uneven piece 
of ground; that was all.’ 

‘What then, Doctor, inspired you 
with so much audacity ?’ 

‘Fear, my friend, fear, which some- 
times makes children of heroes. I 
made my way over that perilous route 
with bit one thought, that of flight ; 
not flight from evil or danger, but from 
a simple emotion. 
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‘IT was at that time a student of 
medicine; all my studies were progress- 
ing finely, I venture to assert; but at 
the science of the operating-room I not 
only rebelled, I revolted. ‘Twenty times, 
yes, a hundred times had I attempted 
to nerve myself to witness some slight 
operation, but in vain. This chicken- 
heartedness bade fair to ruin all my fu- 
ture prospects. 

‘One morning, as I was attending the 
course at the Hospital of Charity, our 
illustrious professor announced for the 
next day an amputation upon Number 
Seventeen, with a new apparatus. Num- 
ber Seventeen was a small man, with a 
hard, rough cast of countenance. His 
physiognomy excited within me no ten- 
der emotions; on the contrary, its very 
unprepossessing aspect seemed to adapt 
him peculiarly to my purpose. 

‘T arose at break of day, determined 
to stand firm this time; to be present 
at the operation, and not only place 
myself in such a position as to witness 
distinctly the whole process, but also to 
render escape from it impossible ; and I 
was in a fair way to keep good my reso- 
lution. 

‘The amphitheatre of the Charity was 
built in the form of a large funnel, the 
seats rising in rows one above the other 
from the bottom to the top of its circum- 
ference. I descended to the foot of the 
funnel. When I found myself face to 
face with the operating-table, which I 
nearly touched, I took a seat upon the 
narrow bench toward which, from high 
to low, converged all the seats of the 
amphitheatre, ,soon filled with students 
drawn there by the announcement of 
the operation with the new apparatus. 

‘Not a vacant seat remained ; the last 
comers were compelled to mount one 
another’s shoulders to gain seats, for 
want of better, in the embrasures of the 
windows ; the doors were obstructed by 
a triple rank of spectators, like the en- 
trance to the orchestra of our theatres 
on the occasion of a grand representa- 
tion. And I, literally sunk, submerged 


in the lowest depths of the funnel, like 
Cain in the lowest circle of Dante’s hell, 
was fortifying myself, my brow covered 
with perspiration, to commence at last 
my course on human suffering. 

‘A little door opened opposite me, 
Preceded by the hospital surgeons, like 
a consul by his lictors, the Professor en- 
tered amid a storm of applause. He 
spoke a few words upon the operation to 
be performed, upon the merits and ad- 
vantages of the new apparatus, and ex- 
hibited his instruments with a clear and 
rapid explanation of each ; then the hos- 
pital attendants brought in the unfor- 
tunate Number Seventeen, enveloped in 
his sombre grey coat, the uniform of the 
institution. At first sight of the patient, 
I felt a trembling creep over me, yet I 
did not lose courage. But that counte- 
nance, which the day before had excited 
in me only a feeling of antipathy, be- 
came exalted in my eyes as at the ap- 
proach of martyrdom. While they were 
stripping him of his only garment, the 
poor man cast over that whole assembly 
a look so full of pitiful resignation, that 
I felt as if the knife prepared for him had 
just been plunged into my own bosom. 
They stretched him upon a narrow mat- 
tress—they bound him hand and foot. 

‘IT saw no more; I had already com- 
menced my terrible ascent through the 
rising rows of benches; a violent nerv- 
ous shock had suddenly deadened with- 
in me all my powers of intelligence, and 
given an incredible impetus to those of 
locomotion. A blind force led me on, 
heedless of obstacles; I would have 
faced unhesitatingly a battery of can- 
nons ; [ no longer saw clearly ; I thought 
I was traversing a phantasmagorian land, 
and that some enchanter had strewn it 
thick with grimacing heads and furious- 
ly gesticulating arms. 

‘Thus I accomplished that terrible 
escalade; thus I travelled intrepidly 
over that living mass, rife with danger- 
ous shoals, and, as I found to my cost 
on regaining the street and recovering 
my senses, with fist-blows which could 
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inflict serious injuries. The next day 
my body and limbs were black and blue 
with bruises. 

‘Such, my dear friend, is a faithful re- 
cital of my Odyssey through the grand am- 
phitheatre of the Hospital of Charity, in 
Paris. For any enlightenment upon the 
exciting causes of that unusual mode of 
travelling, see ‘ Recherches sur les Hal- 
lucinations,’ by Szafkowski, and above 
all, the works of the learned Alfred 
Maury.’ 

‘Dear Doctor, I prefer to hear your 
Chapter Second.’ 

‘A la bonne heure !’ said he, ‘ another 
glass of wine to drown the recollection 
of the amphitheatre of the Hospital of 
Charity and poor Number Seventeen.’ 

Then, after a moment’s silence : 

‘This time the scene is very foreign 
to a hospital ; it is my turn to transport 
you into fairy-land ; into scenes voluptu- 
ous and even a little dissolute ; strange, 
perhaps, on the part of a grave medical 
practitioner like myself—but are we not 
in a private room? Our hostess will 
know nothing of it; besides, I shall be 
very brief in my description, in order 
not to tax too long either your modesty 
or my own.’ 

This introduction to Chapter Second 
excited my curiosity. The Doctor drain- 
ed his glass, filled it anew himself in a 
fit of abstraction, and raised it to the 
level of his eye: 

‘For both of us, be it understood, this 
day shall be consecrated entirely to 
youthful remembrances,’ he resumed. 
‘My youth, whenever I evoke it, seems to 
come to me in a direct line from Villemom- 
ble, Paris, where my father once owned 
a country residence. I was staying at 
Villemomble ; one day I was botanizing 
in the fine woods in the neigborhood, 
when suddenly the air seemed to be 
agitated before my eyes in little globules 
precisely like those which ascend from 
the bottom of this glass, except that, 
instéad of ascending they descended ; 
they came down in showers like fine 
rain, and every drop was a little granu- 
lated pearl, of a transparent yellow. This 
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yellow tint gradually increased in bril- 
liancy and intensity ; soon, as if warm- 
ed to life by the influence of the summer 
sun which pervaded the atmosphere of 
the woods, the globules began to vibrate, 
to oscillate, and finally to fly about 
hither and thither, pell-mell, like swarms 
of gnats. Then succeeded a general ex- 
plosion; each globule burst in a flame 
and scattered its brilliant atoms around, 
and every object in the woods, animate 
and inanimate, became instantly coated 
with the gilded particles. All nature 
seemed décked in gold: gold glittered 
upon the foliage of every shrub and tree, 
upon every pebble and herb beneath my 
feet ; every flower was a ranunculus; the 
birds had golden eyes and golden plumes; 
the flies and insects seemed transformed 
into flying pepites. You might well be- 
lieve the mines of California and Aus- 
tralia had been embowelled from the 
earth. It was, in fine, a complete El 
Dorado. 

‘A few steps from me stood an im- 
mense tree, distinguished from the 
others by bearing huge pods, nearly all 
of which hung to the ground. I ap- 
proached the tree and opened one of the 
pods, and upon its satin lining I found, 
to my great astonishment, separated from 
one another by a slight partition, and 
nicely arranged in rows and folded to- 
gether like haricots in their capsules, I 
found, I say—I give you a hundred 
times to guess it in!—women, my dear 
friend, young, charming women !’ 

‘What! women in pods ?’ 

‘Yes; and blondes, understand, or 
more than blondes, since their hair was 
composed of threads of pure gold. Thus, 
in the country to which I was suddenly 
transported, the women grew upon trees, 
leguminous trees of course, and better 
still, no need to take the trouble to shell 
them. Amazed, confounded, I started 
back almost affrighted at this newly dis- 
covered wonder, when all the pods 
which reached to the ground opened spon- 
taneously, by dehiscence, as we botanists 
say: the lovely fruits of this enchanted 
tree detached themselves from their en- 
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velopes and sprang to the right and left, 
bounding and flying like the seeds of the 
balsam when its capsule bursts. An 
army of forest nymphs surrounded me, 
all in a costume which mythological 
customs and the excessive heat of the 
place alone could authorize. Linking 
hands, some arranged themselves in 
groups and attitudes worthy of antique 
statuary, true tableaux vivants, set in 
genuine golden frames ; others performed 
dances before me which the chief master 
of the ballet would not be ashamed to 
own. Never before had I witnessed 
such a féte. But enough of these de- 
tails.’ 

‘Why, Doctor? why? However, you 
will not deny this time that it is a dream 
you have been relating ?’ 

‘A dream? No, but a case of poison- 
ing.’ 

I started in my seat. 

‘Poisoning ? What do you say ? how? 
In the woods when you were botanizing? 

‘Exactly. But we will go back a little. 
In imitation of our skilful novelists, and 
imperial solicitors in their pleas to the 
court, I first established my case, hold- 
ing your curiosity in suspense for the 
final stroke. 

‘Now, in order to understand the 
cause of the principal, and indeed the 
only event of Chapter Second, it is neces- 
sary to return to Chapter First, as you 
will perceive. But let us drink! The 
narrator, as well as the orator, is entitled 
to his glass of sweetened water, and 
champagne can, I find, be substituted 
for it with very good advantage.’ 

The waiter brought a third bottle; I 
filled the Doctor’s-glass, and he contin- 
ued : 

‘ After my famous affair with Number 
Seventeen at the amphitheatre of the 
Charity, my mind became much interest- 
ed on the subject of hallucinations ; con- 
sequently, when my term of studies 
drew to a close, I chose, as the subject 
of my thesis, the hallucinations essen- 
tially induced by the ingestion of certain 
vegetable substances. I treated the 
subject logically, therapeutically, and 


philosophically. Now listen. The nar- 
cotic acts first upon the senses, and 
they in turn upon the imagination ; the 
imagination, violently excited, communi- 
cates back to the physical frame the 
shock it has received from it; action and 
reiction—action and reiiction, you un- 
derstand ; then there is established be- 
tween the two a sort of understanding, 
harmony, equilibrium ; order out of dis- 
order. The eyes, partaking of the hal- 
lucination, behold outwardly, in their 
highly susceptible state, only what ex- 
ists in the mind in its illusion ; hence 
the visions, apparitions, pleasant or 
frightful — those still-life deceptions 
which mislead you. But I am repeat- 
ing my thesis to you, my dear friend, 
when I only meant to say—what was | 
going to say ?’ he resumed, placing his 
glass upon the table after having emptied 
it at a single draught, and filled it anew, 
all by way of abstraction, of course. 

‘Ah! I have it now! Lh bien, my 
very dear sir, not content with observa- 
tion and theory, I experimented upon 
myself. I ate opium, stramonium, man- 
dragora, and hasheesh; I experienced 
the effects of those powerful anzesthetics, 
those mysterious fairies which open the 
doors of an unknown paradise or a fright- 
ful hell. 

‘When I was on the point of substan- 
tiating my theory of narcotics before the 
Faculty, there remained for my personal 
experiment only the hyosciamus; that 
dark plant with bristly leaves, yellow 
flowers, and purple veins—a plant too 
much calumniated, according to my 
opinion, for if it makes us pay a little 
dear for the banquets it spreads before 
us, the festivities are splendid and per- 
fect in all their arrangements. 

‘The hyosciamus, the one untried ob- 
ject of my narcotic experiments, I luck- 
ily found in the woods of Villemomble. 
From pure love of art I nibbled its leaves, 
its stalk, its roots—with all needful pre- 
caution, of course! I knew with what 
a deadly poison I had to deal. A 
quarter of an hour afterward I was a 
prey to berlue—to berlue-Danaé !—that 
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is the name given to it by the famous 
Boissier Sauvageot—or Savage. After 
my vision of the leguminous women, I 
was attacked with a violent cephalalgy— 
that devilish cephalalgy, I believe I have 
it yet.’ 

The Doctor carried his hand to his 
head and looked for the bottle, already 
three quarters exhausted, but I had re- 
moved it. It was very evident that iced 
champagne was not so harmless to him 
as he had imagined. 

Nevertheless, he continued his recital, 
interspersing it with reflections some- 
what vague. 

‘When I returned to Villemomble, my 
lovely houris, suddenly transformed into 
old hags covered with tinsel and foil, 
followed me to the suburbs of the vil- 
lage, heaping upon me all sorts of indig- 
nities and blasphemies. 

‘ Arrived in front of my father’s house, 
I could scarcely recognize it; from base- 
ment to roof, it shone a magnificently 
gilded structure. In the interior, every 
thing glittered with gold, furniture and 
inmates; the cook had on an apron of 
gold; the servants’ coats were laced with 
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gold; even my father wore, instead of 
his venerable grey beard, a long golden 
one, which recalled to me a certain silk 
merchant’s sign in Paris. They put me 
to bed in golden sheets, after giving me 
a fdot-bath in liquid gold at a tempera- 
ture of forty degrees. 

‘Finally,’ continued the dear Doctor, 
whose tongue was getting thicker and 
thicker every moment, ‘ fortunately my 
head kept clear. I ordered two grains 
of lemonade—no, two grains of an emetic 
in a pint of lemonade ;’ then interrupt- 
ing himself: ‘ But what right have you 
with two heads?’ said he. ‘The next 
morning I could see nothing but yellow, 
deep yellow ; the day after, light yellow, 
the color of this champagne. Hold! 
where is the bottle ?’ 

‘Doctor, we have drank enough.’ 

‘Perhaps you are right.’ He looked 
at his empty glass, then turned toward 
me: ‘ Always distrust champagne wine, 
my dear friend ; that, also, is an halluci- 
nation !’ 

And my learned Doctor sunk into a 
profound sleep. 


FOUR DPD WAR t ES G. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND, 

‘Ir yains! Aunty Alice, it yains!’ 
shouted Willie, rubbing his dark eyes 
vigorously. ‘I knew twas in the sky 
all yeady to tum.’ 

Alice lifted her head languidly from 
her pillow ; a look of vague apprehension 
in her troubled gaze, as she watched her 
little bedfellow manfully arraying him- 
self before the mirror. 

‘What is it, Willie ?’ she asked. ‘ You 
are putting that on the wrong way.’ 
And then, as she stretched out her hand 
for the little garment, she remembered 
it all—all the sorrow that had gone with 
her to slumber, and filled the heavy, 
dreamless sleep of exhaustion with a 
haunting sense of pain. 


With trembling fingers, she completed 
her self-imposed duties as tire-woman to 
her little charge; scarcely heeding the 
prayer he offered at her knee for the 
deeper significance of her own unuttered 
petition. Well might she ask for strength 
and guidance in the difficult way before 
her untried footsteps. 

Willie’s prayer was finished before 
the fair head was lifted from his cluster- 
ing locks. There were traces of tears 
on the heavy eyelids, when the child 
arose. He had felt them on his forehead. 

* Were you praying too, Aunty Alice ?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes, darling,’ she said, with but a 
feeble smile at the earnest little ques- 
tioner, 
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Another inquiry trembled on the lips 
of the child, as he embraced her closely ; 
but with keen instinct repressing it, he 
only showed his sympathy by another 
kiss, and stole quietly from the room. 

A moment afterward, Alice heard him 
knocking at the door of an adjoining 
room. 

‘Mamma Mylmer,’ said he, very softly, 
‘may [tumin?’ And the desired ad- 
mittance must have been granted, for, 
with a sigh, Alice recognized the low, 
sweet tones of her hostess, as Willie re- 
ceived his morning kiss. 

‘It is so much trouble!’ said she to 
herself, as she adjusted the pretty morn- 
ing-robe of softest azure. ‘ For her, too. 
She pities me, now.’ And smoothing 
the soft folds of her dress with trembling 
hand, she thought, with a shudders how 
soon it must be replaced by the sombre 
hue of mourning. 

* And now I must tell her.’ 

Alice stood by her half-opened door, 
framing, with mute, quivering lips, words 
that she knew not how to speak aloud, 
that must be spoken before long, and 
the sooner the better for both. 

‘T will wait till after breakfast. Mrs. 
Blythe may come, in spite of the wea- 
ther.’ Then she reproached herself for 
the pardonable cowardice. ‘I must not 
put it off to another,’ she thought. 
‘John Wylmer desired me to tell her. 
But I wish he had not. Oh! I wish he 
had not.’ 

What a long, dreary breakfast-time! 
It was so hard to listen to the low, sym- 
pathizing words of her hostess, and not 
tell her all; yet how difficult it would 
be to do it! 

At length, the almost untasted meal 
was removed. Oppressed by the un- 
wonted silence, little Willie looked from 
one to the other, with grieved, wondering 
eyes. 

‘What a matter, Mamma Mylmer?’ 
he asked, almost ready to cry. ‘ Willie 
did n’t do any thing naughty.’ 

‘No, indeed; darling. Come, Alice! 
We must brighten up, or our little friend 
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will think us poor substitutes for his 
mamma.’ 

This was an unfortunate reminder. 
‘I want my mamma to tum back,’ he 
said. ‘She never tries, and looks — 
looks— Aunty Alice, what a matter ? 
Willie didn’t mean to say any ting 
naughty. Willy solly. Tiss me, Aunty 
Alice.’ 

Sweet little comforter! With his 
soft, chubby arms around her neck, and « 
his curly head nestled on her shoulder, 
Alice whispered in his ear : 

‘Aunty likes Willie to comfort her. 
She is very sad about something. Shall 
she tell Willie what it is ?’ 

He nodded, with a look of deep com- 
miseration on the little sober face. 

‘Willie must be very good and quiet, 
for Mamma Wylmer is sad, too.’ 

‘Why? The yebels didn’t kill Cap- 
tain John, did they ?’ 

‘No, darling.’ He felt the tears again. 
‘It was my dear brother Frank.’ 

‘Oh, ‘poor Aunty Alice!’ And he 
hugged her very tightly, as she closed 
the tearful eyes to shut out some painful 
sight. 

‘Is that what a matter with Mamma 
Mylmer, Aunty Alice ?’ 

‘Yes; but, Willie darling, she may 
have great grief of her own before 
long.’ 

While she was speaking, a carriage 
rounded the lawn, and drew up before 
the window. 

‘That’s Yobert Bythe’s cawidge, 
Aunty Alice,’ decided Willie, who pos- 
sessed those peculiar notions of property 
common to children. 

‘My dear, it is for you,’ said Mrs. 
Wylmer, handing her a card, on which 
were some pencilled words. And, with 
a feeling of relief, Alice hastened to the 
parlor. 

‘My poor child, you have indeed a 
heavy burden to bear,’ said Mrs. Blythe, 
taking both outstretched hands tenderly 
in her own. ‘Mrs. Wylmer met me at 
the door, and told me.’ 

‘Ah! but she only knows owr trouble 
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yet, Mrs. Blythe. Tell me what to do, 
won't you ?’ 

Mrs. Blythe drew the young lady to 
a seat close beside her. Very softly she 
stroked the bright hair Alice had not 
cared to curl that morning. ‘Do you 
wish me to tell her, my dear? Would 
she not be more alarmed if I were to do 
it?’ 

‘Yes; oh! I know, dear Mrs. Blythe, 
that I ought not to be so cowardly. I 
waited for you to come first, because I 
thought you could tell me how to say it. 
Both together, it is so hard, you know! 
When I came home last night, feeling 
so sadly for Mrs. Wylmer, I little expect- 
ed that my turn was so near. Directly 
I saw Philip—’ 

‘Your brother, I suppose, my dear ?’ 
said Mrs. Wylmer, noting the quivering 
lip. ‘Don’t try to tell me now.’ 

With a strong effort, Alice mastered 
her emotion. ‘I must learn to control 
myself, Mrs. Blythe,’ she said. ‘ Think 
what is before me.’ 

So, with a resolute will, she put down 
the pleading voice of her grief, that 
yearned to be comforted, and said to her 
trembling spirit : ‘ Be still.’ 

‘They may come any time, you know, 
Mrs. Blythe—to-night, perhaps, although 
I think Captain Wylmer will wait for 
Philip. It was he who sent the mes- 
sage, at the same time, I suppose, as 
mine.’ 

‘Do not imagine the worst with re- 
gard to this trouble, my dear. It may 
be that nothing so very serious is the 
matter, after all.’ 

‘Yes, I know. It may be only my 
brother who is dead,’ said Alice, with 
indescribable pathos. 

The lady’s eyes were misty, and her 
voice less steady, as she repeated Heber’s 
exquisite lines : 

‘When through the deep waters I call thee 
to go, 

The waves of distress shall not thee over- 
flow ; 

The flames shall not hurt thee; I only de- 
sign 

Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to re- 
fine.’ 
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Some moments of deep silence follow- 
ed, a Silence that did more for Alice than 
any word could have done. Then, with 
mute eloquence, the sad eyes were raised 
to the lady’s face. No need to speak 
her thanks. That she was comforted and 
strengthened, her new friend could see. 

‘It is time for me to go, now, Miss 
Gordon,’ she said, looking at her watch. 
‘The church-bell has been ringing some 
moments, and my little boy will be im- 
patient. Papa is not with them this 
morning, and they could not persuade 
Miss Nina, with all their eloquence ; 
though I think, if she had known [ in- 
tended to stop here, she would not have 
minded the rain.’ 

At any other time, Alice would have 
felt a woman’s curiosity respecting these 
visitors at Sea View, especially after the 
remarks she had overheard on the pre- 
vious evening ; but now her anxiety was 
all for the children. 

‘Did you leave them in the carriage 
all this time? Oh! I amsosorry! I 
did not know they were here, nor, I am 
sure, did Willie, or he would not have 
been so quiet.’ And she wondered how 
the little Masters Blythe could possibly 
remain for so long in a state of quies- 
cence. 

It was all ‘to please dear mamma,’ as 
Harry had reminded his elder brother, 
whose patience was more than once at 
the point of exhaustion. 

‘I cannot tell you how grateful I am 
to you, dear Mrs. Blythe,’ said Alice, as 
the lady stooped to kiss her forehead. 

A tall and stately lady was the mis- 
tress of Sea View, and little inclined to 
be demonstrative outside her happy home 
circle; but she had conceived a strong 
liking for Alice, and entered at once, 
with a deep womanly sympathy, into 
her sorrows. A kiss from Mrs. Blythe 
was no meaningless salutation, and al- 
ready Alice realized this. 

‘I can’t bear to see you go,’ said she, 
with almost childish simplicity. And 
she clung to the extended hand with a 
feeling of positive reliance on that strong, 
healthy nature. 
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‘I will see you again to-morrow, dear. 
Do not hesitate to send for me if ‘I am 
wanted before, that is, if I can be useful 
in any way.’ 

‘I will not. I shall be so thankful to 
know that I can call upon you. But— 
one thing— 

The lady smiled kindly upon her up- 
turned face. 

‘What is it, dear?’ 

‘Won’t you call me Alice, please ?’ 

‘Yes. Now I must go, Alice. Good- 
by.’ 

Alice waited till the sound of the car- 
riage-wheels had died along the road, 
and then went to seek Mrs. Wylmer. 

She found her task less difficult than 
ske had imagined. The mother’s heart 
had divined something of the truth from 
her manner, even before she spoke. 
‘You have something to tell me, Alice,’ 
she had said. And then tenderly, deli- 
cately, this young girl, who had almost 
seemed a child before, prepared her for 
what was to come. 

A great load seemed taken from her 
heart when she had spoken. 

‘He is not dead, Alice.’ 

How relieved, yet surprised, she felt 
at the confident tone in which these 
words were spoken ! 

‘Oh! I think—I hope not, dear Mrs. 
Wylmer.’ 

‘No; for if my boy, my darling, were 
dead, John would have said so. ‘He is 
too wise to leave a false hope behind.’ 

She was right. Charlie was not dead. 

Neither of the visitors at Sea View 
felt inclined to go out on such a stormy 
day. Even Nina, whom the reader must 
have recognized, decided that it was im- 
possible either to go to church, or call 
on Mrs. Wylmer. 

‘If it only didn’t rain, she murmur- 
ed, disconsolately. ‘The willows are 
weeping to-day, truly. How sad they 
look !’ 

‘It would not be proper to make the 
call on Sunday, were the weather ever 
so favorable,’ decided her mother. 

Nina looked impatient. ‘ How cere- 
monious you would have me to be, 
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mamma! In that respect, I shall al- 
ways disappoint you, I am afraid. I 
hate rules, and—yes, and rulers too. 
All but you, mamma,’ she added, depre- 
catingly. 

With a look of amusement under pro- 
test, her mother turned away. 

‘I know what you are thinking about, 
Leila.’ And the young lady turned to 
her sister, who was gazing abstractedly 
from the nearest window. 

Mrs. Hardinge laughed uneasily. 
‘What magic spells do you employ, 
Nina ?’ 

~*None. You are looking at that 
mountain-ash out there. It was trans- 
ported from Europe, I believe. I say, 
Leila, would n’t you be transported if a 
certain Colonel— 

‘Nina, when wil] you be sober? Find 
some other subject for your raillery, if 
you please.’ 

Mrs. Orme spoke with severity, and 
Nina obeyed—in this fashion : 

‘ Talking about raillery, mamma, with 
what thick railings some people fence in 
their dignity! It does‘n’t do to approach 
some topics at all. There goes Leila, 
spinning away like an indignant peg-top, 
of which I’ve unwittingly let off the 
string. O dear!’ 

‘Nina, I beg— 

‘You need n’t do that, mamma. Say 
you command. I’m all obedience. Not 
another word shall proceed out of my 
mouth. There!’ And she pursed up 
her small lips with an affectation of 
gravity. 

Quietly enough she sat after that, 
peering out into the rain. 

‘Of what are you thinking ?’ wonder- 
ed Leila in her turn, having returned to 
the window. 

‘Of whom, you mean ?’ answered Ni- 
na, opening wide her honest blue eyes. 
‘Of Charles Wylmer, to be sure; and, 
Leila, is n’t it queer that we should have 

come here? It is strange, too, that he 
never mentioned the name of the place 
in the country to which his mother re- 
moved in June.’ 

‘I suppose his letters were occupied 
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with details of a widely different nature,’ 
retorted her sister. ‘It seems an age 
since you saw him, does n’t it, Nina?’ 

Mrs. Orme had ensconced herself in 
the corner of a very comfortable lounge, 
and being lost in the perusal of a very 
interesting novel, the sisters were free 
to speak as they could not have done in 
her hearing. 

Nina laughed merrily. ‘I declare you 
seem to understand all about it, Leila ; 
and yet you have always said you never 
were in love. This is only another proof, 
if more were needed, of the truth of my 
allegations respecting a certain— - 

‘Don’t, Nina.’ 

‘Well, I won't, then, since you really 
do care for my teasing, proving that you 
do care for—’ 

‘No proof at all,’ said the young 
widow, hastily, repenting her rashness 
the next moment. 

‘Really! How wonderfully you com- 
prehend my allusions. What does that 
show? Confess now, Leila; if you 
never were in love before, you are now.’ 
And another merry laugh resounded 
through the room, this time startling 
Mrs. Orme from her novel. 

‘I wish you would endeavor to re- 
member that this is Sunday, Nina,’ she 
began, ‘and be a little less boisterous. 
Really—’ 

‘QO mamma! don’t—vplease. Here 
come the good folks from church. Spare 
me before my youthful admirer.’ And 
laughing still, she threw a kiss to Master 
Harry, then being lifted out of the car- 
riage by his papa, who had left his study 
to receive the little family. 

At dinner, Harry privately informed 
Nina that she did not know where he 
had been. 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘s’00d n’t ’oo ’ike to 
know?’ And then, as a great favor, he 
told her that he had been to the house 
where ‘ Willie Dayton’s Miss Gordon’ 
was staying. 

‘What! to-day ?’ asked Nina, in sur- 
prise. 

The little fellow assured her that it 
was that very day, and that his mamma 
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had left him and his brothers alone in 
the carriage, while she went in to see 
Miss Gordon about something. 

Poor Nina! It was not long before 
the laughing radiance of her merry blue 
eyes was quenched in tears. For that 
afternoon Mrs. Blythe told her why she 
had been to Maplewood Cottage, little 
thinking that the trouble was Nina’s, too. 
And she wondered at the wild outburst 
of grief which followed the recital. 

‘How could I be gay, and Charlie, 
my Charlie, in such peril?’ she asked 
herself, in bitter chiding, when she had 
sought the solitude of her own chamber. 
And in passionate sorrow she wept away 
her strength. 

Her sister tried to comfort her. 

‘O Leila! what a wretch I have been! 
How could I be so sure of his safety just 
because I had not seen his name in the 
papers. I will never be merry again. 
O Leila! I shall be grave enough now. 
You see I have been merry on purpose 
You and mamma have been so gloomy 
and sad ever since that terrible time, and 
though my heart ached too, you don’t 
know how much—my spirits were light- 
er than yours, and I rose up first, that I 
might cheer you up. Don’t think mea 
heartless wretch, Leila.’ 

‘Who could think that, Nina?’ asked 
her sister, much moved. ‘ Do not blame 
yourself so severely. You were quite 
right, I think. Trouble comes soon 
enough. We need not anticipate it.’ 

‘I must go there to-morrow, Leila. I 
must see him, you know.’ 

‘But his mother—she does not know 
you.’ 

‘His mother is kind and good. She 
knows about me, and sent me her love. 
Do you forget that, Leila? I know she 
will let me see him. Ah! how strange 
that we should have come here /’ 

*Do you love him so much ?’ 

‘So much? Leila, you don’t know 
what it is. I am afraid it is idolatry. 
He loves me, too, just as I wanted to be 
loved. No one ever cared for me very 
much, before. I could not live without 
it now, without the sweet, sweet con- 
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sciousness that there is somebody who 
loves me so, even if I cannot see him, 
or hear his voice. Distance could not 
divide us, really. Only death can.’ 

Clarice could have told her that there 
are separations more utter than those 
caused by death. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD, 


‘IT am anxious about Frank, mother,’ 
said Philip Gordon, after a great inward 
struggle for calmness. ‘I think I'll go 
and satisfy myself. John Wylmer is in 
Washington with his brother, who has 
been wounded, poor fellow. I may ad- 
vise him to bring him home at once, and 
if there should be any trouble for us, I 
am best there to meet it, you know.’ 

Watching her covertly, he could see 
that his words produced just the effect 
he had anticipated. ‘ Better let her ap- 
prehend of her own accord, than shock 
her too suddenly,’ he thought. 

He did not give her time to express 
the fears so natural to the tenderly anx- 
ious heart of amother. Dwelling almost 
wholly on the known sorrow of the 
Wylmers, he easily procured her pro- 
mise to proceed at once to Maplewood. 

Alice had judged rightly. In helping 
to bear the burdens of another, she 
would be, in a measure, relieved from a 
suspense which might else have been 
intolerable. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mrs. Blythe 
dispatched a servant for little Willie 
Dayton, inviting him to spend a few 
days at Sea View with Master Harry, 
whose immense importance after that 
event was duly recognized by every 
member of the household. 

‘I want a gate big umberumberbella, 
Aunty Alice, ’cause it yains,’ said Willie ; 
‘and I sink I’d like to yide outside a 
Yobert.’ 

‘Outside with Robert? No, my dear. 
Willie must be a good boy, and not give 
nurse any trouble. It was so kind of 
Harry’s mamma to send for Willie!’ 

‘I wunner if Yoland wants to go ‘long 
a me, Aunty Alice. Yoland! Yoland!’ 
he shouted at the top of his voice. 


‘Hush! Willie. You’ll wake poor 
Mamma Wylmer, and she has a bad 
headache, you know. There! Now Wil- 
lie’s all ready to go,’ said Alice, as she 
fastened the little boy’s hat. 

Willie whispered conscientiously all 
the way down-stairs. Roland was look- 
ing gravely inquisitive, out by the hall- 
door, his burnt tail, relieved of all in- 
cumbrance, drooping disconsolately. Ev- 
idently Roland did not like the signs of 
the times. 

‘Ill soon tum back, Yoland. Don’t 
try,’ said Willie, with both arms round 
the shaggy neck. And the little boy, 
believing himself to be necessary to the 
dog’s happiness, turned away with a 
compassionate air. 

Very gravely Roland looked on, while 
Willie was lifted into the carriage, and 
kissed many times by Alice. 

‘I’ll soon tum back, Yoland,’ said 

the child, as they moved away. But 
Roland had no intention of parting from 
his little favorite just yet, and Willie 
screamed with delight as he saw him 
from the window, following the carriage 
on its way to Sea View. He was some- 
what disappointed when, after scruti- 
nizing the exterior of the mansion, and 
seeing the little boy safely deposited in 
the arms of Mrs. Blythe, Roland gravely 
retraced his steps. 
. In the evening, Mrs. Gordon arrived. 
Knowing that the Sunday trains did not 
stop at Maplewood, Alice had not ex- 
pected her so soon. 

‘How did you come, mamma?’ 

‘I took a carriage from the next sta- 
tion but one, my love. I was so anxious 
to get here. How pale you look, Alice! 
But no wonder.’ And she laid down 
her bonnet with a heavy sigh, her daugh- 
ter regarding her so wistfully ! 

‘Mamma, let me sit on your lap awhile 
before you go down-stairs. Let me be 
a child again—your little Alice. I have 
longed for youso much since— O mam- 
ma! can I comfort you? Am I any 
comfort to you ?’ 

Not a word yet of the haunting dread 
that troubled them both. 
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Mrs. Gordon seated herself on a low 
chair to which Alice had pointed, and 
enfolded her daughter in both motherly 
arms, while the sorrowful face was hid- 
den on the tender bosom that responded 
to every heart-beat. 

‘Comfort to me, my love, my darling? 
You who never caused me an anxious 
thought? I can never be comfortless 
while I have you, Alice.’ 

‘Then, mamma, I’ll never leave you. 
Do you hear, mamma? You must not 
get tired of me, for I shall stay with you 
always, you know.’ 

A pang shot through the mother’s 
heart. Did Alice know that one comfort 
was taken away, or did she only fear it, 
with a great shuddering fright, such as 
that which shook her soul, while she 
could not trust herself to speak ? 

Alice had never taken leave of her 
childhood. Ever since she could remem- 
ber, she had held sweet claim to the dear 
old childish privilege, which now was 
such an infinite comfort. 

‘I felt so old, mamma,’ she said, ‘ be- 
fore you came!’ 

After a while, Mrs. Gordon began to 
speak of the object of her visit. More 
than once Alice found herself on the 
point of betraying Philip’s real mission, 
but checked herself, with a wild flash of 
hope. ‘It may not be, after all,’ she 
thought; but the hope was very short- 
lived, and soon abandoned again to 
despair. 

‘How did Mrs. Wylmer receive the 
intelligence, my dear ?’ asked her mother. 

‘Very calmly, mamma. I was so re- 
lieved. She never thought the worst, as 
I was inclined to do. Mamma, I should 
think any one knowing much of Mrs. 
Wylmer would desire to be a Christian ; 
to have the same perfect reliance on 
God, the same beautiful faith in His 
promises.’ 

Mrs. Gordon sighed. ‘She has been 
more good to you than your mother, 
Alice.’ 

‘Omamma! You must not say that. 

You taught me first to love God.’ 
‘But there are degrees of spiritual 
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perfection, and I have never attained se 
high a standard. It is not my nature, 
little one, to live in the region she in- 
habits. I must be content to dwell be- 
low.’ 

‘Ah! my own mamma! It would be 
well if ali had your earnest, simple 
faith,’ said Alice.’ ‘ J cannot go beyond 
it, and you must not think, mamma, 
that Mrs. Wylmer pretends to any high- 
er understanding of spiritual things. It 
was just that very faith I was speaking 
of.’ 

But Mrs. Gordon knew that she had 
that understanding, nevertheless. 

‘Does Mrs. Wylmer know I am here, 
Alice ?’ 

‘I suppose not, mamma. I did not 
like to disturb her. She has not left her 
room since two o’clock. I thought she 
was sleeping, and so did not call her.’ 

Mrs. Wylmer was, in reality, writing 
to Clarice. When they entered the par- 
lor, they found her awaiting them. 

‘I heard you come,’ said she, after 
cordially greeting Mrs. Gordon, ‘ but 
thought I would leave you to Alice 
awhile. I know how she has longed 
for you.’ 

‘Was she so mother-sick? She need 
not have been, with you so near.’ 

‘But I am not her mother, and even 
Alice, dear child as she is, cannot take 
the place of Clarice, now.’ 

‘How you must wish her back again!’ 

‘I do; and yet, unless obliged to do 
so, I would not curtail her visit. It is 
doing her so much good. But I miss 
and want her, sadly.’ 

‘What a dreary rain!’ said Alice. 
‘This is a sad day, when one is apt to 
sympathize with the weather, even if 
there is no other depressing influence. 
I could sit by a fire to-day; could not 
you, mamma ?’ 

‘Light and warmth are certainly need- 
ed, dear; but less externally than with- 
in, I fancy.’ 

It was their mutual dread, still uncon- 
fessed, that made them cold. 

Then Mrs. Gordon aroused herself, 
that she might comfort her friend, and 
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there was warmth, yes, and light, too, 
from her genial, hearty nature. 

But at the evening meal, Mrs. Wyl- 
mer pressed Alice and her mother to eat, 
tasting nothing herself. 

Afterward, they all sat down together 
—each conscious of waiting for some- 
thing; listening, with painful intent- 
ness, for the slightest sound. 

‘This will not do. I must arouse my- 
self.’ But Alice had been thinking that 
if they arrived in New-York at early af- 
ternoon, as Philip had said they might if 
they did not wait for him, the reality 
would soon come, for Mrs. Wylmer, at 
least. 

‘But John will wait for Philip,’ she 
thought again. ‘It will not be till to- 
morrow, and the hours are so long, so 
heavy! I must do something.’ 

So she went to the piano and began to 
sing; her tones weak and unsteady at 
first, but afterward gaining strength and 
clearness. 

‘IT will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills,’ chanted the sweet young voice; 
and then she sang softly, and with ex- 
quisite pathos, ‘Cast thy burden on the 
Lord,’ a solo arranged for her by Philip, 
who liked the words, without fully com- 
prehending or applying the — of 
them. 

‘I wish Philip could join you, my 
love. That would be beautiful, as a 
duet.’ And then to the mother’s heart 
came the fear again. 

‘If it does not trouble you too much, 
my dear, I wish you would sing, ‘Jesus, 
lover of my soul,’’ said Mrs. Wylmer. 

Alice began, but had not completed 
the line, ‘When the billows o’er me 
roll,’ when she broke down utterly. 

‘I cannot,’ faltered the poor child. 
‘My voice is all gone.’ And she went 
and buried her face in her mother’s lap, 
her slight form quivering from head to 
foot. The mention of Philip had brought 
the full tide of grief upon her, and now 
it could not be staid. 

The long, long evening was over at 
last. Mother and daughter went to- 
gether to their troubled sleep, and Mrs. 
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Wylmer, fitfully slumbering, thought 
she felt the clasping arms of Clarice 
around her, awaking to find herself 
alone. 

Poor lonely mother! How Clarice 
would have grieved to see the look of 
disappointment which settled on the be- 
loved countenance, as she sank wearily 
back upon her pillow! 

As Alice had supposed, the reality 
would come to-morrow. 

At dusk the next evening, poor Char- 
lie was brought home. 

Helpless as an infant, exhausted by 
the long journey, they carried him into 
the house, and laid him on his mother’s 
bed. 

In a little time, how changed! A 
faint smile, a feeble pressure of the hand, 
was all the recognition he could give. 
The dim eyes wandered restlessly around 
the room, and then closed wearily again. 

Below, were Philip, his mother, and 
Alice. 

The reality had come to Mrs. Gor- 
don. 

She would go home on the morrow, to 
find her darling dead. 

John Wylmer would have given worlds 
to have had the power with the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his deep sympathy 
to Alice. It was no time now to de- 
clare his love for her, and he felt that if 
he spoke at all, he must do this. So he 
only wrung her hand, and looked what 
he dared not speak. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 


‘Ir you please, sir, there’s the com- 
icalest looking concern that hever I see, 
in the kitching. What shall I do with 
her, sir? Such tork hi never did ’ear, 
in hall my born days.’ 

John smiled, as he followed the do- 
mestic into the hall. 

‘Why, that’s a very important per- 
sonage, indeed. Jane—Biddy— What 
is your name?’ 

‘ Mrs. Sanders, if you please, sir,’ an- 
swered the woman, bridling up in of- 
fended dignity at ‘Biddy.’ ‘There’s 
nothing Hirish about me.’ 
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‘So you’re Robert’s wife, eh? Well, 
then, Mrs. Sanders, we must find a 
place for that comical object somewhere. 
She has been the most faithful of nurses 
to my brother, and has come all the 
way from Washington, and further, too, 
in order to nurse him still. You see, 
I’ve got used to her; but I suppose she 
did startle you a little, at first.’ 

‘Here comes the darlin’ man!’ said 
Meg, hailing John’s approach. ‘ How’s 
my boy? Got fixed up-stairs? Like 
to go to’im now. He'll miss his nuss, 
I’m boun’ for to say.’ 

‘I would n’t go up just yet,’ said 
John. ‘Wait till Robert comes with 
the doctor. I’ll introduce you to him, 
first, and then my mother will be glad 
to let you help her nurse Charlie, I dare 
say.’ 

‘You don’t want for to have a doctor 
better’n young Doctor Gordon, I should 
think!’ exclaimed Meg. ‘ What’s the 
meanin’ o’ sendin’ for another ?’ 

‘Why, Doctor Gordon lives in New- 
York, Meg, and cannot attend him con- 
stantly ; so we have to call in the vil- 
lage-doctor, you know. When he comes, 
you shall go up, too.’ 

It was no longer ‘handsome wretch,’ 
or ‘ good-natured young villain,’ but ‘my 
boy,’ now that he was sick, and could 
not tempt her with saucy glances and 
merry words. 

John had tried to make Meg present- 
able, by purchasing a bonnet and shawl 
in Washington, in which to make her 
journey ; but not being conversant with 
the rules of color as applicable, to Meg, 
the bonnet did but make her red quills 
look the redder, and her freckles more 
noticeable ; while the shawl, being green, 
deepened the,impression of the little 
winking eyes. 

How they twinkled at the doctor, 
when he stared his astonishment at the 
uncanny-looking object that first attract- 
ed his notice by asking John, in a loud 
whisper, if that was the ‘old villain’ 
who was to come and doctor her boy. 

John was leading the way up-stairs, 
followed closely by Meg, who had inter- 
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posed herself between him and the doc- 
tor, determined that his promise should 
be fulfilled, with or without the intro- 
duction, which he had forgotten to per- 
form. 

Beckoning his mother from the sick- 
room, John hastily introduced Meg to 
her, and begged her to hold her in con- 
versation while the doctor made his ob- 
servations. 

‘Evenin’, ma’am. How’s my boy? 
Weak as a kitten, I’m boun’ for to say.’ 

‘I scarcely know how he is yet. And 
so you have come all the way with my 
sons. You are very kind, Meg, and I 
thank you very much.’ 

‘Do more ’n that for darlin’ Cap’n an’ 
handsome Charlie. See no reasin, do 
yer, why I shouldn’t help for to nuss 
"im? There’s a sight 0’ jobs to do that 
you did ’nt ought todo, ma’am. I knows 
how to manageinall on’em. I’ve nuss- 
ed afore, down to camp; but nary one [ 
keered so much for as that there good- 
for-n—as my boy. You can trust me 
to see to all they there things, the doc- 
tor an’ me knows on; an’ you can git 
the slops now, an’ the goodies when he 
can eat ’em; an’ look at ’im as much as 
ever you wants ter.’ 

All this time the grotesque little wo- 
man had been punctuating her words 
with many an energetic bobbing and 
contortion of her queer little figure, 
thereby certainly adding to the effect of 
them ; for Mrs. Wylmer tried in vain to 
feel satisfied with the arrangement that 
installed Meg as head-nurse, in reality. 

‘I shall soon see if she really can do 
as she says,’ thought the anxious moth- 
er, as she ushered Meg into the sick- 
chamber. ‘John would not have al- 
lowed her to come, if she were as un- 
couth in all her ways as she looks.’ 

The doctor seemed alarmed for his pa- 
tient, when Meg approached the bed, and 
probably expressed his apprehension by 
some look or movement; for John heard 
her say, as his mother bent her tearful 
face over the half-unconscious Charlie : 

‘None o’ yer pesky ways wi’ me, old 
Physic. I’m a pusson as knows what 
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I’m a-doin’ on. All you got to do’s to 
proscribe. Meg’ll see to the dressins. 
Think I’ve bin roun’ to camp an’ hospi- 
tal for nuthin’ ?’ 

So the doctor was fain to hold his 
peace. 

‘She may be as good a nurse as you 
think, Captain Wylmer,’ he said, with 
a decided query in his tones, when John 
had privately explained; ‘ but if I may 
be allowed to express an opinion, her 
looks are enough to frighten any body, 
to say nothing of her tongue.’ 

Mrs. Orme had not permitted Nina to 
do as she wished, nor had Mrs. Blythe 
considered it prudent; so as yet she 
had not been to Maplewood Cottage. 
But her hostess had kept her advised as 
to the state of affairs there, and she 
knew that Charlie had come. In an 
agony of impatience the poor child had 
entreated to go, always receiving the 
same answer : 

‘Not yet, my dear.’ 

At last her mother, pitying her ex- 
treme distress, gave a reluctant con- 
sent. 

‘Mrs. Blythe may take you, Nina, if 
she will; but I fear you will not be self- 
controlled, and if you should give way 
as [ have seen you do, your presence 
there would work more harm than you 
can imagine.’ : 

‘O mania! they say he does not no- 
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tice any one, now. He will not know 
me. I will not speak a word. Only let 
me see him.’ 

‘If Mrs. Wylmer does not object,’ 
yielded her mother. 

So Nina went. John was not a little 
surprised when a tiny hand crept timid- 
ly into his own, and a low, quivering 
voice said: ‘Don’t you know me, Cap- 
tain John? I am Nina.’ But so far 
from offering any objection, he present- 
ed her himself, with grave sympathy, to 
his mother, and led her into the dimly 
lighted room where Charlie lay sleeping 
profoundly. 

And she kept her promise to abstain 
from any word or sign ; for Charlie must 
not awake and see, without preparation, 
so unexpected a visitor. 

John Wylmer followed the Gordons 
to New-York, and saw the last sad rites 
performed over all that remained of poor 
Frank. His arm supported the weeping 
Alice by the freshly opened grave; his 
voice whispered in her ear words of con- 
solation, as the evening sun shone full 
upon the snow-white blossoms they had 
brought there—emblems of the purified 
spirit God’s sunlight had encircled with 
a wreath of glory. 

For they were not without hope in 
his death. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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The Last Poor Triumph. 


THE LAST POOR TRIUMPH. 


Sue walks a queen, this fearful night ! 
’Mid orange-buds, her brow 

Glows with a cold and radiant light, 
Like bleakly moonlit snow ! 


She bade me not, but here I am, 
To daunt her face to face: 

I, with a heart unkindly wrecked ; 
She, with her Arctic grace ! 


Tears have I shed; but now I scorn 
To show my anguish more, 

And burn but with consuming hate 
Down to my bosom’s core! 


He who hath bought her heartless life 
Stalks by with joyous air. 

Damned be his bliss! Give him his wealth, 
And me my proud despair ! 


I greet his bride with cruel zest ; 
She shrinks with shame’s alarm: 

I grasp the hand that once was mine, 
And cast it on my arm. 


She dares not speak, as down we move 
Amid that fulgent throng, 

But quakes in sorely mute appeal, 
Too mindful of her wrong! 


‘You ’ve found your mate—I wish you well; 
He wins a comely face, 
And you, rare gems and purple folds, 
To mask your foul disgrace. 


‘But know that he whose lips breathed faith, 
And now drip curse and gall, 
To-night abjures all thought but hate, 
Here in your bridal-hall! ’ 
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She shrieks ; they catch her as she falls, 
While in her marble mien 

A weary sorrow now betrays 
Where wild Regret hath been ! 


A clement impulse stirs my heart ; 
I fiercely choke it down, 

And gliding thence, I hum an air 
Of idle triumph won! 


O gods! I too can shriek with pain, 
While speeding down that hall; 

But ’mid the laughs that bubbled there, 
Mine echoed over all ! 


Out through the hall and to the street 
My reeling footsteps guide, 

Half-merciful, and yet again 
Half-stubborn in my pride. 


And home, and ’neath the quiet stars 
The Past recurs, till she 

Who once oft nestled in my clasp 
Bends dumbly at my knee! 


Poor girl! if wrung her hands in prayer, 
Their gems weighed down like tons! 

And that white crown, which bound her hair, 
Pierced deep like one of thorns ! 


Poor girl! though this heart loseth all 
But its convulsive sleep ; 

Still I forgive her, if she wept 
As I at last can weep! 
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BY SOUCHONG, 


NUMBER THREE, 

‘Hasw’r the weather moderated?’ 
said I to Young Hyson, as I was finishing 
my third cup of tea, our table moved up 
close to the glowing fire—he was a little 
farther from the fire than I. ‘ Moderat- 
ed?’ said he. ‘Listen to that wind. 
You remind me of the old lady of Bos- 
ton.’ ‘Whatof her?’ ‘Why,’ said he, 
‘it was a cold winter night, a great many 
years ago, when a wealthy, avaricious 
old lady of Boston sat by the dying em- 
bers of her fire. For almost the first 
time in her life, she thought pityingly of 
the poor. Calling her servant John, she 
told him to take a wheelbarrow-load of 
wood to the Widow Jones. John start- 
ed to obey the unwonted command, 
when she said: ‘ Wait, John; first put 
some wood on the fire, and make me a 
bowl of flip.’ He put the wood on the 
fire, and retiring to make the flip, soon 
returned with it. The old lady sipped and 
sipped ; had a little more of the creature 
comfort added, a little more sugar, not 
a little more water, detaining John as 
long as possible. Finally he again start- 
ed. ‘Come back, John!’ she cried, 
just as he was closing the door. ‘You 
needn’t go now. I guess the weather 
has moderated!’ Hyson rarely tells a 
story. I believe this stuck in his mem- 
ory because he thought it illustrative of 
a Boston characteristic or two. Every 
thing pertaining to Boston is his special 
aversion, from Boston crackers to Bos- 
ton abolitionists, and Boston free niggers. 
If he reads a Boston book, it is under 
protest. ‘ ‘ Boston correct edition,’’ said 
he one day, opening a book. ‘ Tautolo- 
gy; Boston edition would have been 
sufficient.’ The Bostonians are con- 
ceited enough, it is true; but I fear we 
must all plead guilty to the old lady’s 
fault of making her own feelings the 


thermometer for the whole world, or, at 
least, of her ‘ deestrict.’ Ah! yes, we 
are warmed and cheered by our fires, 
and with our flip or tea, and ‘ the wea- 
ter has moderated. A few days since, 
i heard a man say: ‘The times never 
were better than they are now; money 
is plenty. Talk about the country be- 
ing ruined ; just look at our resources!’ 
To hear him talk, you would think this 
Age of Greenbacks far preferable to the 
‘Age of Gold,’ sung by poets, and 
dreamed of by enthusiasts. I looked at 
his shoulder-straps, and thought that he 
had a nice, snug, warm berth, and that 
the national flip, perhaps, ‘made sum- 
mer in his veins ;’ while many another, 
alas! had to ‘bide the peltings of the 
pitiless storm without’—a storm, of 
which the hail-stones are cannon-balls. 
. Would you know the composi- 
tion of this flip, this delicious intoxicat- 
ing beverage, which, as the man drinks, 
his whole being is permeated with sel/- 
satisfaction? It is Loyalty, sweetened 
with nice lumps from the national sugar- 
bowl, the Treasury. I wonder if it is 
more delectable for the pearl dissolved 
in it, a pearl in value far exceeding that 
dissolved in Cleopatra’s potation—his 
manliness. I wonder if he has no re- 
minders of the good dame Justice, that 
sits, like ‘Tam O’Shanter’s wife, 

‘ Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm’? 

Or has 


‘Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E’en drowned himself amang the nappy’ ? 


The weather has moderated ; but alas! 
for the Widow Jones and her wee ones ; 
the husband far away, cold, cold on the 
battle-field, to whom summer itself can 
bring no warmth. 

It would be strange to get outside of 
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our atmosphere, and see things as they 


are in their own clear, colorless air. It 
seems as though we communicated to all 
things a portion of our individualism. 

The spectre of the Brocken, that so 
terrifies the German peasant, is but a 
reflection of himself. Thus the very 
spectres that most affright us are but 
projections from ourselves. 

If a man have any one vice, he is al- 
most certain to attribute it to the ma- 
jority of humanity. The cheat has no 
faith in human honesty; the sensualist 
no faith in human chastity; the man 
whose hand is defiled with a bribe says, 
‘Every man has his price.’ We read of 
‘Virtue’s awful form.’ Such a man 
surely catches a glimpse of her ‘awful 
form.’ He ignores her very existence. 
Ben Jonson says : 


‘Self-love never yet could look on Truth 
But with bleared beams.’ 


But let a man throw off his vice, what- 
ever it may be, and cleanse his mind of 
the mist and grime that it has occasion- 
ed, how much purer and better the world 
looks to him! He washes his windows, 
and fancies that the face of nature has 
changed. 

But in regard to moderating the wea- 
ther, there is a better way than sitting 
by the fire and drinking flip. ‘ Do some- 
thing, do it with all your might,’ and 
you can, at the same time, moderate the 
weather for the Widow Jones. Split 
wood for her fire. Thus -you can keep 
the ice from gathering about your heart, 
as it may, in spite of fire and flip; can 
keep your heart an open polar sea, in 
spite of the surrounding cold, by the 
warm currents that will flow into it. 
Try this, and see if you have not a glow 
of self-satisfaction, that no flip can im- 
part. Self-satisfaction, I say ; for, how- 
ever extensive our orbit, we must re- 
volve on an axis of selfishness. 

This Self is a strange being; however 
insignificant when viewed from without, 
the one being of the universe when 
viewed from within. I have 
seen better people than myself, and 
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would have liked to possess their vir- 
tues; many richer, and would have en- 
joyed like wealth; more talented, and 
would have had no objection to their 
brilliancy ; more handsome, and I too 
wished to be beautiful. But I have seen 
no human being with whom I would 
exchange my se/f. Addison 
gives a graphic description of an ex- 
change of calamities permitted by Jupi- 
ter to mortals. Now, were a proclama- 
tion to be made to mortals, that they 
might exchange virtues, advantages, ex- 
cellences, of any kind, I opine that I 
would not part with mine, small as they 
are, for those of any other human being. 
I would not remove a portion of my self, 
and piece it out with a portion of some 
one else—and our virtues are a part of 
our self. However much brighter the 
colors might be, the parts would n’t 
harmonize. No, I would not exchange 
my insignificant se/f for Gabriels self. 


NUMBER FOUR, 


Cant! cant! cant! How I detest this 
curse of our nation! It is the mist sur- 
rounding all things, that we may not 
see them in their true proportions ; it is 
a jingle of words wrested from their 
meaning; it is the paper trash, that 
takes the place of genuine coin; it is 
the ‘glittering generalities’ aggregated 
of insignificant particulars. 

Among cant words most frequently in 
the mouths of certain classes of individ- 
uals, are Providence and Providentially. 
‘ There has been a railroad acci- 
dent. You were too late for the cars. 
Providentially you escaped. There 
were many better, some worse, men 
than you pitilessly crushed; men whose 
lives were invaluable to their families, 
men who could benefit the world, while 
you may be a creature whose life or 
death is of no account to a human be- 
ing; if possible, a stationary being, to 
whom years to come would bring no 
change for better or worse. Why should 
Providence single you out for preserva- 
tion ? 

Or a man’s ‘drenched nature’ may 
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‘lie in swinish sleep,’ and the cars move 
off without him. He owes his exemp- 
tion to his last night’s debauch. Is he 
Providentially preserved ? 

With all due deference to your opinion, 
I must say—and I say it with no irrev- 
erence —that I think that Providence 
meddles less with our affairs than we 
fondly imagine. Besides, if you are 
Providentially preserved, the others are 
Providentially crushed. It is a comfort- 
able way of shuffling off all blame from 
ourselves. All railroad accidents, unless 
they be the result of an earthquake, 
must be the result of carelessness, lazi- 
ness, or viciousness. You see the im- 
piety of attributing them to Providence. 
Should a train of planets smash up, I 
would say it was Providential. 

If a horse run away, and tread down 
a quiet pedestrian, or fling a child to 
certain death, I would blame the person 
who broke the horse when a colt, or the 
one who permitted him to get loose, the 
rotten fence ; it might be @ vicious taint 
in the blood, and as horses are not sup- 
posed to regulate their own moral na- 
ture, the accident might then be attri- 
buted to Providence ; but, as a general 
rule, some human being would be to 
blame for the accident. But should a 
comet break loose, and kick old sober- 
paced Earth into flinders, or fling the 
moon to eternal night, I would say it 
was Providential. 

If the filth of a city accumulate in its 
streets, and a pestilence come and slay 
its thousands, shall I attribute the plague 
to Providence? Shall I sin against na- 
ture’s laws, and bring on myself disease 
and misery; then piously roll up my 
eyes, and talk about the afflictive dispens- 
ations of Providence ? 

Providence smiles on us, and a wail 
goes up from the orphans and widows 
of our enemies, and of ourselves, too. 
Providence frowns on us, and we are 
overwhelmed in battle, or flee in dis- 
graceful panic. Our hellish grin, the 
smile of Providence! Our scowl of ha- 
tred, His frown! 

I am thankful that we hear less of 
this blasphemy from the pulpit than we 
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did; that there are fewer war-orations 
made on bended knees than formerly. 
These prayers, intended to do double 
duty, inflame the patriotic congregation 
and invoke the Almighty—like a ball 
thrown to the earth that it may rebound 
toward heaven. He who is not above 
all Law, as some weakly imagine, though 
the source of law, being Himself bound- 
ed by the laws of His being, cannot 
grant these impious prayers. I do not 
limit the power of the Infinite. The 
Book goes farther: it says He ‘ cannot 
look on sin.’ 

The filthy jester, ‘the second Wash- 
ington,’ the scheming politician, the 
shoddyite, all under the special care of 
Providence! The Administration, in 
short. 

Another cant phrase is: ‘One man’s 
soul is as good as another’s. Or, to put 
it in the form of a question frequently 
asked : ‘Is n’t a negro’s soul as good as 
a white man’s?’ In your sense of the 
word good, Ianswer No. It’s the soul 
that ‘makes the mighty differ.’ Do you 
think that the negro would occupy his 
present degraded position were his soul 
as good, that is, as high up in the scale, 
as the white man’s? Your whine about 
‘a little difference in color’ is all hum- 
bug. And then the idea that, because 
an individual, black or white, has a soul 
capable of shining in ‘the upper and 
better world,’ we must therefore take 
him into our companionship, ignore eve- 
ry thing disgusting in him, or that shocks 
our taste, even if he is not vicious, the 
idea is preposterous. Because the cater- 
pillar is a possible, nay, a probable, pro- 
spective butterfly, are we to take the 
loathsome thing to our bosoms? 

Another cant phrase is: ‘I don’t 
know as there is any particular sin in it, 
but the example is bad.’ My good wo- 
man, there is no middle ground; the 
thing, if not bad, is good; the example, 
consequently, is good. 

These vague cant expressions, that so 
impose on the multitude, need but to be 
truly defined to show that they are all 
‘sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 
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CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 


SECOND VERSION OF STORY. 


Rewrvs introduced me to Major Fleet- 
man, the stranger, an’ I introduced ’em 
both to my guests. 

As I sot some chairs for the new-com- 
ers, an’ invited ’em to be seated, the 
Major, who was mortal perlite, an’ stood 
scrapin’ an’ bowin’, hat in hand, seemin’ 
by his jennyflexions to single out Vel- 
vetiny as speshully deservin’ of compli- 
ment, said : 

‘Duty before pleasure, ladies; much 
as we should rejoice at spendin’ an hour 
in your delightful companionship, we 
must come to our arrant without par- 
ley. Is there a colored person passin’ 
himself off as Gumbo Smartweed any- 
where concealed on these premises? If 
there is, do not seek, through a mawd- 
lin’ compassion for crime, or ruther for 
its perpetrators, I should say, to screen 
him from the just reward of his mis- 
deeds.’ 

‘A slave-ketcher in disguise!’ says 
the widder in an excited whisper, an’ 
with a convulsive clutch at my sleeve, 
‘an’ you must put ’em on a wrong scent 
if you would save a feller-creetur from 
bein’ returned to the shackles of bond- 
age.’ 

Her whisper was overheard ; an’ puck- 
erin’ his lips into a queer sort of a whis- 
tle, says the Major, under his breath, to 
Rewfus : 

‘ Negraphy — malignant, infectious, 
desperit ; the desperit remedy of blood- 
lettin’ the only one suited to the dis- 
ease.’ 

Then turnin’ to me, says he, aloud: 

‘We've been all the forenoon on the 
track o’ this Smartweed, endeavorin’ to 
arrest him for an offence, or, more cor- 
rectly speakin’, an attempted crime 
whose perpetration was frustrated in 
the immediate vicinity of Camp Goose- 
berry, an’ in harborin’ ’im, ma’am, you 
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are simply standin’ in the way of a due 
administration of justice.’ 

‘I harbor him!’ says I, resentin’ the 
imputation, ‘when I’ve been doin’ my 
best to hunt ’im up, fearin’ he’d in 
some way come to harm in protectin’ 
my property when I wasn’t by to look 
after it. Here is Mrs. Ladlegilt, too, 
come out o’ town on purpose to take 
down, from his own lips, the story of 
his unparalleled sufferins in escapin’ the 
barbarities of a fiend in human guise.’ 

Addressin’ himself to the widder with 
a low bow, says Major Fleetman : 

‘You must have been impelled by 
some controllin’ motive, in your desire 
to acquaint yourself with this man’s 
history. If you will pardon the lib- 
erty, I would like to ask why you are 
so desirous of acquaintin’ yourself with 
the particklers of his earlier life.’ 

The widder drew up her figger as 
lofty as though it had been a poker in 
buckrum, an’ says she, with a conse- 
quential air : 

‘I’m writin’ a book, depictin’ the 
monstrosities of pervadin’ soshul evils 
at the South ; an’*as some o’ the picturs 
are to be drew from life, more espeshul- 
ly the fleein’ fugitive you are in search 
of, I thought to git the details accurit if 
I took ’em down, word for word, as he 
narrated ’em.’ 

‘In my humble opinion,’ says the 
Major, ‘you would stand a much better 
chance of gittin’ a correct account of his 
past life by takin’ it down from other lips 
than his’n; an’ as I have known ’im, by 
hearsay an’ otherways, sence he was 
knee-high to a current-bush, supposin’ 
you listen to what I can tell you of the 
ups an’ downs he’s gone through with.’ 

‘Was you brung up down South?’ 
says the widder, givin’ the speaker a 
dubious glance. 

“Never was south of Mason’s an’ 
Dixon’s line in my life,’ says the Major ; 
‘leastways not by a land route.’ 
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‘Then how could you have known any 
thing beyend mere hearsay, regardin’ the 
adventures of the persecuted fugitive ?’ 
says Mrs. Ladlegilt with a triumphant 
air, as though her opponent had been 
fairly cornered at the first brush. 

‘If you'll give me a fair hearin’, says 
the Major, ‘I will so unmask this bogus 
fugitive that you will be as well quali- 
fied as myself for judgin’ the real mer- 
its of the case.’ 

‘I will listen to what you have to 
say,’ says the widder, lookin’ all the 
while as though she didn’t mean to 
believe a word of it. 

‘A hearin’ is all I ask,’ says the Ma- 
jor, composedly. ‘This colored person, 
at present callin’ himself Gumbo Smart- 
weed, was the son of a Boston barber 
who made a good livin’ for himself an’ 
family, for he was a cunnin’ hand at 
strop an’ razor, besides havin’ natty, 
chatty ways very takin’ to customers, 
an’ bein’ able to furbish up a common- 
place story into quite a marvellous af- 
fair—as I was sayin’, he made a good 
livin’ till he took to evil ways and drink- 
ed himself to death, leavin’ his wife an’ 
children to shirk for themselves as best 
they could. An’ a tough time they had 
of it, I’ve been told, to keep the wolf 
from the door, espeshully in the cold 
snaps o’ winter, when they had freezin’ 
as well as starvin’ to dread. Thus far 
I’m only reportin’ hearsay ; but now I 
will give you sech facts as come within 
my own personal observation. 

‘In the back country town where I 
was raised lived Deacon Snow, a man of 
an open an’ generous disposition that 
made ’im forbearin’ toeards them that 
fell into error, an’ pityful toeards all his 
sufferin’ kind. With feelins ready to 
melt at every charitable appeal, it was 
little wonder that he was much worked 
upon by the sermons of our newly or- 
dained minister, who, in common with 
many of his clerical brethren, brung the 
full power of his eloquence to bear aginst 
an institution which he seemed to think 
the most formidable intrenchment to 
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Satan’s stronghold, to be attacked an’ 
carried by storm at all hazards. 

‘Dwellin’ constantly upon this one 
idee, the deacon’s moral natur grew so 
warped an’ one-sided, that in his view, 
whatever evil chance befell the country 
was a judgment sent upon the nation, 
not for the sins of the people as a whole, 
but as an exhibition of divine vengeance 
toeards that one espeshul sin, of whose 
practical workins he knew so little that 
the ‘vile institution’ took the fearful 
proportions of any other dimly discern- 
ed bugbear viewed through the distortin’ 
medium of an overwrought fancy. In 
his opinion, those States which had 
cleansed their garments from the stain 
of slavery were still participants in its 
guilt, because they remained in union, 
through motives of policy, with other 
States still branded with the soshul in- 
famy which the more favored North, 
through providential agency, had suc- 
ceeded in throwin’ off, to the benefit 
ruther than detriment of all her inter- 
ests. To passify his conscience for hav- 
in’ involuntarily, an’ in strict obedience 
to the law of the land, participated in 
this, the only sin the nation has rolled 
as a sweet morsil under its tongue, the 
good deacon lost no opportunity of lift- 
in’ up his voice, in season an’ out o’ sea- 
son, aginst the hydry-headed monster 
that, in the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence, prospered an’ flourished like a 
green bay-tree, the whole land smilin’ 
with the fruits o’ peace an’ plenty be- 
neath its shade. 

‘One of his favorite theories was the 
equality of races, in which he firmly be- 
lieved. A widdered sister of his’n, who 
was matron of a city asylum for juven- 
ile vagrants, comin’ to spend a few weeks 
with him for rest an’ change, happened 
to speak of the bright little colored boy 
who come every day to glean from the 
vagrants’ leavins sech stray crumbs as 
fell in his way. The case was one to 
awaken the deacon’s ready sympathy, 
besides affordin’ a coveted opportunity 
for testin’ the correctness of a certain 
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pet theory I have already mentioned. 
Thus it fell out that the son of the de- 
funct barber was brung to the first 
home he’d ever known worthy the 
name, dressed in the first decent suit 
he ever wore, an’ received the respect- 
able name of Aminidab in place of that 
of Picksnip he’d hitherto bore. He 
was an uncommon quick-witted boy, but 
somehow his wits was oftenest used in 
makin’ up marvellous stories of city 
wonders, for which wonderful tales his 
schoolmates made pay with a top, a 
string, or a whistle, as the case might 
be; in manufacturin’ excuses for shirk- 
in’ his work; in obtainin’ an unusual 
amount of indulgences, or in screenin’ 
himself from merited punishment. 

‘There was no end of trouble between 
him an’ the teachers of the district-school 
to which, summer an’ winter, he was 
regularly sent. He could learn easily, 
if he would only apply himself; it was 
the will to do this which was lackin’. 
He seemed possessed of no motive you 
could appeal to strong enough to over- 
come his fixed aversion to the regular 
performance of stated tasks. He’d as 
lieves be at the foot as at the head of 
his classes; an’ was fur better inclined 
to study into the ways an’ means of fun 
an’ mischief than to explore any other 
sources of knowledge. If some stipu- 
lated reward for gittin’ a lesson was 
promised ’im as soon as it was learned, 
he would quickly commit it to memory 
an’ recite it without missin’ a line; but 
it was forgot almost as soon as learnt, 
for you couldn’t impress upon ’im the 
importance of storin’ his memory with 
valuable information for futur use. He 
was natrally improvident, an’ you could 
no more make ’im thrifty an’ savin’ of 
his mental stores than of any other he 
was ever likely to come by. In one 
thing he excelled: he could invent the 
most plausible stories for palliatin’ his 
own misdoins, or fastenin’ suspicion on 
some innocent comrade, of any boy I 
ever come across. 


‘He must have been about seventeen, 
an’ a lusty, strappin’ youth he was, when 
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I come home for college vacation, as well 
as to teach the winter term of the high- 
school which he was to attend. The 
deacon, who was very anxious regard- 
in’ Aminidab’s improvement, sent for 
me in order to make inquiries concern- 
in’ his progress in his studies. I had 
but a sorry account to give of his idle- 
ness and inattention, an’ advised his 
bein’ tooken out of school an’ sot to 
choppin’ wood for a spell, when the 
desire to escape hard work might make 
‘im more willin’ to apply himself to his 
books. 

‘*But can he learn? That is the 
question,’ says the deacon, 

‘*He can learn, if he will take the 
trouble,’ says I; ‘ but he is bound not 
to do it.’ 

‘*Then, if he can learn, an’ won't 
learn, he must be made to learn,’ says 
the deacon, bringin’ down his foot with 
a little stomp, which was a way he had 
when very much in earnest. ‘I shall 
keep on sendin’ ’im to school, an’ you 
must make ’im study — must is the 
word.’ 

‘I promised to do my best in fur- 
therin’ the deacon’s plan, an’ I did it. 
Mild measures I tried till patience 
ceased to be a virtue. No sooner was 
my eyes off him than his was off the 
books he hated the very sights of. If 
I would have promised some reward 
for every perfect recitation, his lessons 
would have been much better learned 
than they were; but lookin’ forward to 
winnin’ a silver medal at the close of 
the term, for continuous application to 
study, for sech a length of time, in- 
volved a greater stretch of forethought 
than he seemed capable of exercisin’. 
So day after day, Aminidab idled an’ 
lolled at his desk, all my words of ad- 
monition or of encouragement bein’ no 
better than so much waste of breath. 
Plainly I must give up the attempt as a 
bad job, or resort to more stringent 
measures than any I had yit ’dopted. 

‘Promisin’ ’im a pair of skates that 
I’d outgrown, if he’d learn two pages 
in ancient history, he had ’em ready in 









































the course of an hour, an’ recited ’em 
without missin’ a word. Next after- 
noon, I give him one page to learn; an’ 
when school was dismissed, he could n’t 
repeat the first line of it. I told ’im I 
would remain with ’im till the lesson 
was learned an’ recited; but instid of 
goin’ to studyin’, he took his slate an’ 
pencil an’ went to drawin’ queer-look- 
in’ figgers, standin’ on their heads, 
turnin’ summersets, an’ in all kinds of 
comickle posturs. Knowin’ that ’tisn’t 
always best for a schoolmaster to see 
too much, I took no notice of what 
was goin’ on till he got tired of the 
sport an’ dropped it of his own ac- 
cord. 

‘ Puttin’ his open history on the form 
before ’im, he dropped his head on one 
hand, an’ commenced movin’ his lips 
as though studyin’ fast. My eyes are 
sharp-sighted, an’ I wasn’t long in 
makin’ out that the book was wrong- 
side up. Steppin’ to his side without 
speakin’, I turned the volum round so 
that he could read it, an’ went back to 
my desk. If there was any one thing 
in this world that Aminidab hated 
more than another, it was to be found 
out in his tricks; an’ I see that the 
scowl of his forehead an’ the glower of 
his eye boded me no good-will. Let- 
tin’ his book remain as I had placed it, 
he took some writin’-paper an’ went to 
waddin’ it into a whole pile of little 
spit-balls, sech as I knew he often fired 
at other scholars, though I’d never 
ketched ’im at it. He took no pains 
in hidin’ what he was about, but I 
took considruble in not observin’ what 
he was up to. 

‘Hie wasn’t the feller to stick to any 
thing long; an’ purty soon I see his 
lips movin’ away as industrious as ever, 
although his eyes was never once fixed 
on his lesson. 

‘After the lapse of a minit or so, 
says he: 

‘*T ve got my lesson; will you hear 
it?” 

‘IT did hear it—that is to say, I heard 
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the first line, but not another word could 
he repeat. 

‘Givin’ him back the history, I await- 
ed his next move with more anxiety 
than I would have liked to confess even 
to myself. 

‘*T’ve got my lesson; will you hear 
it?’ says he asecond time, not two min- 
its later. 

‘I heard it, or tried to, with the same 
result as before. 

**] will hear it agin in half an hour,’ 
says I, givin’ im back the volum. 

‘He took it, an’ made believe study 
agin; but with sech a buzzin’ an’ whiz- 
zin’, that there was no use in affectin’ 
to be deaf to it, an’ I calmly requested 
im to make less noise. At this, he 
slatted down his book, an’ begun to 
kick the sides of his desk while bela- 
borin’ the top with his fists. 

**Stop that rackit!’ I sternly com- 
manded. 

‘He stopped it, but fastened on my 
face jest sech a look as I’d once seen a 
bull-dog, set to guard a butcher’s wag- 
gun, give a man tryin’ to steal a sirloin 
from the cart, an instant before spring- 
in’ at his throat. 

‘I felt more than half-sick of my un- 
dertakin’; but havin’ put my hand to 
the plough, knew it would never do to 
look back, an’ was furthermore per- 
suaded that any sign of falterin’ on my 
part would put me in a worse position 
than that I already held. There was 
nothin’ for it but puttin’ a bold face on 
the matter, which, with inward mis- 
givin’, I prepared to do. In fizzykle 
development my refractory pupil was 
much my superior, he bein’ thick-set 
an’ stocky, while I had spindled up to 
a man’s height without havin’ gained 
the full proportions years have sence 
given me. 

‘He grew uneasy under the stiddy, 
unflinchin’ gaze I fixed on his featurs, 
an’ held his book so as to hide his face 
an’ prevent my knowin’ whuther he 
was studyin’ or not. 

‘I waited half an hour, an’ then of- 
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fered to hear ’im recite. He repeated 
jest one line of his lesson, no more. If 
I’d been his match in strength, I’d 
have given ’im the floggin’ he richly de- 
served; but as it was, I was at my 
wits’ ends to know how to proceed. 
It was plain to see that he was bound 
an’ determined not to yield, an’ I was 
equally bent on enforcin’ submission, 
though at aloss as to the best means 
of accomplishin’ the desired result. 

‘He took his seat, hidin’ his face 
with his book, as before; but I could 
n’t help seein’ that he was turnin’ over 
leaf after leaf behind the covers, an’ 
made up my mind that he was passin’ 
away the time by lookin’ at an inter- 
estin’ paragraph, here an’ there, instid 
of at the page I’d sot ‘im to learn. 
Steppin’ quickly behind ’im, I ketched 
a glimpse of the yaller-covered pam- 
phlet he’d been readin’, before he had 
time to slip it out of sight. 

‘Confiscatin’ this specimen of con- 
traband litteryture, I found, on exam- 
inin’ its contents, that they was no 
better than moral pizen for the reader 
who had been so eagerly devourin’ em. 
It was one of them popular works of 
fiction in which the negro is glorified 
into a long-sufferin’ saint, while his 
master is vilified as the most savage 
an’ barbarous of oppressors, richly 
meritin’ the frightful fate to which he 
is ultimately consigned by that aveng- 
in’ minister of justice, his tortured an’ 
persecuted victim. In the first place, 
this glorified aspect in which the black 
man was made to shine stimulated the 
already noxious growth of vanity an’ 
conceit predominant in the character 
of the reader to yit more unwholesome 
increase; an’ secondly, he was strength- 
ened in the mischievous idee that re- 
venge an’ retaliation for injustice an’ 
wrong were commendable an’ Christ- 
ian virtues. 

‘¢ Aminidab,’ says I, speakin’ calm 
but in earnest, ‘you have no more’n 
time to git your lesson before it’s 
dark; an’ if you can’t say it then, I 
shall go home for a lamp, that’s all. I 
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shall waste no more words on you; but 
you may as well understand that you 
will learn that lesson before you go 
out of this school-house, if you have 
to stay here all night.’ | 

‘Foldin’ his arms across his breast, 
he shot at me a threatenin’, defiant 
glance that had no other effect than 
that of strengthenin’ me in my resolve. 

‘Takin’ out my Cicero, I sot about 
translatin’ a difficult passage, out’ardly 
as cool an’ collected as though I wasn’t 
in’ardly quakin’ with dread of what 
was to come, payin’ no attention to the 
drummin’ an’ thumpin’ that confound- 
ed darkey kep up with book an’ desk, 
though it made me so hoppin’ mad that 
I could have tooken ’im by the nap o’ 
the neck an’ snapped ‘im out of his 
boots with right good will. 

‘When it grew so dark that I could 
only make out the fine print by holdin’ 
it close to the window-pane, I took the 
history, jest for form’s sake, an’ listen- 
ed to that one line which was all I ex- 
pected to hear. 

‘Handin’ ’im back the book, I was 
turnin’ to take down my coat from a 
peg, when I must say I was a little 
startled by the sound of his heavy 
boots creakin’ across the floor. 

‘* Where are you goin’?’ I asked. 

‘* Home, to git my supper,’ says he. 

‘¢ Take your seat!’ I thundered. 

**T won’t!’ he shouted, his eyes glar- 
in’, an’ his lips drawin’ back from his 
teeth like those of an enraged animal 
jest ready for a spring. 

‘Seein’ what a dangerous customer I 
had to deal with, I turned hastily to 
take down the heavy ruler restin’ on 
two nails driven into the wall; but my 
antagonist was too quick for me, an’ 
grabbin’ up a billit of hard wood from 
the hearth, dealt me a blow with it 
over the head that felled me to the 
floor, stunned an’ helpless. When I 
come to, I was chilled to the very mar- 
rer by the cold draft blowin’ in from 
the open door, besides bein’ so confused 
that I could n’t make out where I was 
or what had happened. 
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‘I don’t know how long I laid 
there, more dead than alive; but at 
last I heard a man’s heavy step on the 
floor, an’ see by the light o’ the lantern 
flashed in my face that it was Farmer 
Oaks, next-door neighbor to the dea- 
con, that was bendin’ over me an’ ex- 
aminin’ my hurt. Puttin’ my hand to 
my head, I found the hair stiff an’ mat- 
ted from the blood that had oozed from 
my wound. 

‘¢ An ugly gash that,’ says the farm- 
er, ‘but not nigh so bad as Deacon 
Snow has got from that preshus darkey 
of his’n, who come home with a cock- 
an’-a-bull story of your shettin’ ’im up, 
an’ tryin’ to keep ’im in the school- 
house all night, jest because he wasn’t 
willin’ to ruin his eyesight by studyin’ 
when ’t was too dark to tell one letter 
from another. Instid of takin’ his 
part, the deacon told ’im you was act- 
in’ the part of a friend in tryin’ to 
make somebody of ’im, an’ give ’im a 
good talkin’ to for foolin’ away his time 
at school as he did; which so enraged 
the chap that he picked up a milkin’- 
stool—-they was doin’ the chores out at 
the barn at the time—an’ firin’ it at 
the speaker’s head, knocked ’im down 
an’ left im senseless. I, for one, should 
have been right down glad to have seen 
the rascal arrested an’ dealt with ac- 
cordin’ to strict form of law; but 
there’s small chance of that, for he’s 
run away, an’ won’t turn up in a hurry, 
if I’m correct in my way o’ thinkin’.’ 

‘The cut in my head proved to be 
nothin’ serious, but the deacon was long 
in gittin’ over the knock-down argu- 
ment with which his favorite theory 
had been assailed; an’ in his cure he 
found at least a partial remedy for 
some of the prevailin’ notions of which 
he, in common with the majority of 
his New-England compatriots, had 
ketched the contagion. At least I 
judge so by what he said at a society- 
meetin’, assembled by the rulin’ elders 
of the church, soon after the deacon 
got about, for the purpose of increasin’ 
the minister’s salary, when he riz with 
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difficulty to his feet an’ addressed the 
assembly as follers: 

‘¢Feller sinners, when you bring up 
the subject of raisin’ our minister’s 
pay, I’m ready to give a good word an’ 
my fair proportion of means for fur- 
therin’ the project; for our pastor, 
though he han’t yit reached his prime, 
an’ han’t yit obeyed the apostolic in- 
junction of bein’ the husband of a sin- 
gle wife, is nevertheless burdened with 
the support of a large family; for not 
only are his aged an’ infirm parents de- 
pendent on his providin’ for ’em, but 
his widdered sister, who is always poor- 
ly, could n’t rub along nohow, with her 
five little ones, if ’t was n’t for his help. 
I’m ready an’ willin’ to do my part 
toeards easin’ the burden of one that is 
placed over us to break unto us the 
bread of life. I’m an old man, my 
dear brethren, an’, as many of you 
could bear me witness, never had the 
gift of speakin’ to edification, so that I 
can’t put my meanin’ into as sweet- 
savorin’ words as other an’ more 
tonguey members of this meetin’. But 
I’ve got an idee I want to promulgate, 
an’ I’ll do my best to state it in sech 
plain terms that you can’t help gittin’ 
the gist of what I’m drivin’ at. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire; but we 
should look well to it that he isn’t one 
of them blind leaders of the blind 
that’s all sure to bring up in a ditch. 
To speak in good round terms, when I 
pay for a thing, I want its equivalent 
in value received to show for my money. 
I’m willin’ to pay for gospel preachin’; 
but when that’s said an’ done, it’s gos- 
pel preachin’ I want for the pay. I 
can git a plenty of political wranglin’, 
an’ the clash of opinion incitin’ to car- 
nal strife, in the cantankerous week- 
day prints ; but when the holy Sabbath 
comes, with its blessed rest from care 
an’ turmoil, it’s the glad tidins of peace 
on earth an’ good will to men that my 
sin-buffeted spirit thirsteth to hear. It’s 
for my own shortcomins, an’ lamentably 
slow growth in all the Christian graces, 
that I would be brung to repentance, 
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an’ not for the shortcomins of any other 
vile worm of the dust. 

*‘*As you know, my brethren in the 
Lord, I’ve been laid up an’ not able to 
do a chore for this long time past, which 
has give me more time than I ever had 
before for studyin’ the Scripturs, an’ 
meditation over them dark sayins that 
puzzle the wisdom of the wise. There 
is no better place than the Old Testa- 
ment for studyin’ the dealins of God 
with sinful, rebellious man. I’ve spent 
a deal of time in tracin’ out the work- 
ins of that curse which Noah pronounced 
aginst the offendin’ Ham—a curse that 
doomed to slavery, or bond-service, to 
use the Scriptur term, the descendants 
of one third of the family saved alive in 
the ark at the time o’ the flood, to more 
than the third an’ fourth generation. It 
was on his son Canaan, not on Ham 
himself, that the father’s sin, if his offence 
deserves sech a hard name, was visited ; 
for Noah said: ‘Cursed be Canaan; a 
servant of servants shall he be to his 
brethren.’ We read in holy writ that 
Noah did accordin’ to all that God com- 


manded; an’ I take that to be the reason — 


that his curse was permitted to take sech 
a length of time in workin’ out its ful- 
filment. Only think of it! for four 
hundred years did the Canaanites, de- 
scendants of Ham, remain in slavery to 
the Egyptians, who not only set over 
them taskmasters who ‘ made their lives 
bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and 
in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field, but, grown jealous of their 
increasin’ numbers, decreed the destruc- 
tion of all male children born unto 
them. It was God Himself who finally 
listened to the cry of this long-sufferin’ 
people, an’ by miraculous interposition 
effected their deliverance, restorin’ ’em 
to Canaan, the land of their fathers, af- 
ter their sojournins in the wilderness. 
But though the Egyptians had, for some 
reason inscrutable so fur as our blurred, 
short-sighted vision is concerned, been 
permitted to rule with rigor over the 
children of Israel, not thus was they 
permitted to rule one over the other, as 
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you will see by turnin’ to Leviticus, 
twenty-fifth chapter, forty-fourth to for- 
ty-seventh verse, in which you’ll find 
the follerin’ command regardin’ the in- 
stitution, delivered to Moses, on Mount 
Sinai, from the Most High : 


‘*Both thy bondmen and thy _bond- 
maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of 
the heathen that are round about you; of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and _ bond- 
maids. 

**Moreover, of the children of the stran- 
gers that do sojourn among you, of them 
shall ye buy, and of their families that are 
with you, which they begat in your land: 
and they shall be your possession. 

‘*And ye shall take them as an inherit- 
ance for your children after you, to inherit 
them for a possession; they shall be your 
bondmen for ever: but over vour brethren 
the children of Israel, ye shall not rule one 
over another with rigor. 


**IT’m as fully persuaded, my dear 
hearers, that slavery is a monstrous evil 
as ever I was ip my life; but whuther 
it’s an evil that any power short of Om- 
nipotence can grapple with an’ over- 
come, I an’t so clear. Let us beware of 
becomin’ impatient of the slow an’ grad- 
ual processes by which God effects the 
advancement of the human race, lest, by 
substitutin’ our ways for His ways, 
usurpin’ the vengeance which belongs 
to Him alone, we not only bring mourn- 
in’ an’ desolation to our own hearth- 
stones, but an added curse to them 
that’s held to bondage within our bor- 
ders.’ 

‘As the deacon sot down, up hopped 
a younger member, an’ says he: 

‘*It grieves me to the heart’s core to 
be forced to utter words of rebuke to 
one whose gray hairs have led us to 
look to him for sech wise counsels as 
long experience, if not woefully misim- 
proved, would have fitted ’im to give. 
I repeat, my humanytarian co-workers 
in the grand an’ glorious cause of co- 
ercin’ our errin’ brother to forsake the 
error of his ways, woefully misim- 
proved ; for terrible as sounds the dread 
disclosure, our formerly revered elder 
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has fell from grace, in that he has fell 
behind the progressive spirit of the age, 
an’ a hopeless distance behind, too; for 
have n’t we heard him wrestin’ to his 
own destruction, an’ our’n, besides, if 
we should pay any heed to his pernishus 
quotations, passages from the old Mo- 
saic dispensation, which had much bet- 
ter be left in obscurity, as most of our 
risin’ divines do leave ’em, than raked 
up to choke our efforts in rousin’ to a 
sense of its inickwities a people dead in 
trespasses an’ sins. Yes, my feller-la- 
borers in the cause of reskewin’ our 
colored brother from his master’s rule, 
we must cry aloud an’ spare not, hurlin’ 
the thunderbolts of righteous invective 
aginst all sin, as the Bible plainly en- 
jines on us to do; an’ as slavery includes 
every known form of sin, it’s clear to 
my mind that slavery is the hideous 
evil that the present generation must 
grapple with an’ overcome, if it perish 
in the attempt. 

‘*Tf, through failin’ faculties an’ wa- 
verin’ faith, our venerable brother, fall 
out of the ranks of the noble phalanx 
pressin’ for’ard to clear the way for mil- 
lennial advent, we of stronger faith an’ 
loftier courage will but stop to bury ‘the 
craven backslider in the unhonored sep- 
ulchre of his own fossil idees, before re- 
sumin’ our weapons that shall make us 
victors in the conflict with evil, or mar- 
tyrs to its demoniac sway.’ 

‘IT need not stop for further repetition 
of the address by means of which the 
honest deacon’s counsel was made of no 
avail. Suffice it to say, the younger 
speaker carried the day,,an’ on the suc- 
ceedin’ communion Sabbath carried round 
the consecrated emblems, in virtue of 
the sacred office that had been trans- 
ferred from the elder to the younger dis- 
ciple of a faith whose corner-stone is 
charity. 

‘In due course 0’ time I finished up 
my college course, graduatin’ with a 
fair share of honors, but also with a liver 
complaint, an’ health genrully impaired. 
A medical friend, who had my welfare 
too truly at heart to care fer runnin’ up 
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a long bill at my expense, advised me 
to throw fizzik to the dogs, put books 
an’ every thing connected with ’em out 
o’ my head, an’ to take up, for the time 
bein’, with some kind of occupation that 
would give my bodily powers as stiddy 
employment as my mental ones had 
been subjected to for the last four years. 
As luck would have it, an uncle o’ mine, 
who was commander of a New-Bedford 


whaleman, was jest fittin’ out for a’ 


cruise to the Northern Pacific, an’ tak- 
in’ brief time to think over the matter, 
I concluded to go with ’im. 

‘There was trouble on shipboard be- 
fore we was fairly out to sea. The col- 
ored cook, who had shipped at the last 
minit in place of an abscondin’ down- 
easter, turned out to be a cheatin’ im- 
postor, who didn’t know enough to 
swob out a caboose or brile a herrin’. 

‘The capting’s temper, though he 
was a good-hearted man in the main, 
was as ready to ketch fire as a mess 0’ 
dry tinder at a spark, an’ the make-be- 
lieve cook, judgin’ from his howlins, 
got sech a larrupin’ as put ’im on his 
best behavior for one while. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, I should have 
pitied the feller ; but on recognizin’ ’im 
as the refractory pupil who had come 
within one of crackin’ my skull on a 
former occasion, the fountains of my 
sympathy speedily friz. He soon learnt 
to git a decent meal o’ vittles, an’ was 
quite a favorite with the crew besides. 

‘I tried to find out what he’d been 
doin’ sence he run away from the dea- 
con’s; but he had sech a wonderful fac- 
ulty for heightenin’ an’ settin’ off any 
kind of an adventur in which he’d play- 
ed the principal part, that I soon found 
out that there was very little dependence 
to be placed on any account he give of 
his own proceedins. I partly believed 
his statement of havin’ worked in a 
druggist’s shop for a spell, because I 
could see no other way in which he 
could have come by his. smatterin’ of 
medical lore; an’ I didn’t wholly dis- 
credit his story of havin’ acted the part 
of clown in a circus-troupe, it was so 
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much like ’im to fly into a rage at bein’ 
cracked round the shins a trifle harder 
than was needful, an’ to pitch into the 
circus capting, to the great delight of 
the audience, an’ layin’ ’im sprawlin’ in 
the centre of the ring, to wind up the 
row by runnin’ away to avoid punish- 
ment. 

‘To give Aminidab, or Gumbo, as you 
better know ’im, his due, there wasn’t 
his equal on board for spinnin’ a yarn, 
provided he could lay the scenes of his 
marvellous tales in some region that was 
perfectly strange to the bulk of his hear- 
ers, so that the more glarin’ improbabili- 
ties of his narrative need not make too 
exhaustive drains on their credulity. 

‘How often have I heard some old 
salt call out to him: 

‘* Stick to your land-yarns, you lub- 
ber; we don’t want none o’ your sea- 
sarpents that’s long enough an’ tough 
enough to strangle a whale; nor a saw- 
fish that could cut through a ship’s 
plank ; nor a mermaid that could figgle 
up a chap into drowndin’ himself for 
the sake o’ dyin’ in her company; nor 
of an old sperm that could send a ship 
over the moon, an’ swaller¥a meetin’-us 
at a gulp: but give us the slave-ketch- 
er’s story, an’ leave out the rope-weed 
an’ the wild darnin’-needles. Do n’t set 
Natur to doin’ the drudgery in the way 
of carpetin’ an’ cushionin’ the fore-cabin 
of that cave craft o’ your’n, nuther, for 
that won’t go down with this child.’ 

‘If the crew took an odd sort 0’ likin’ 
to the cook, the capting did n’t share in 
their partiality. A certain portion of 
tle stores disappearin’ unaccountably 
fast, a watch was set; an’ Gumbo detect- 
ed in the act of emptyin’ the sugar-bowl 
into the coffee-pot, whose contents, 
which he used through the day as his 
only drink, he further flavored with 
choice French brandy, from the medi- 
cine-chist, kep in case 0’ sickness. Un- 
der the spread to his hammock was also 
found a rich supply o’ sweet-cake, mostly 
made from yeast-powders, sugar, an’ 
flour. For this petty pilferin’, he got a 
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good rope’s-endin’, an’ ever after that 
bore a deadly grudge to the capting. 

‘Shortly after this, Gumbo tumbled 
down the companion-way, or said he 
did, for the accident havin’ happened in 
the night-watches, nobody see it take 
place, an’ injured his leg so severely 
that he couldn’t even hobble round 
enough to do the cookin’. I could bile 
salt junk an’ serve out hard tack as 
well as another man, an’ expectin’ he'd 
be round agin in a day or two, offered to 
take his place in the caboose till he got 
over his lameness, which, to my surprise, 
ruther grew upon ’im than otherways. 

‘A terrible blow come on when he’d 
been limpin’ round for weeks, an’ in his 
fright, Gumbo, forgettin’ his disabled 
condition, flew round, lendin’ a helpin’ 
hand at halyard an’ tackle with the best 
of ’em. It didn’t make him like the 
capting any better, his. tellin’ im, after 
the gale was over, that if his lameness 
wasn’t permanently cured, he would 
have to submit to a flagellatin’ operation 
that,would be sure to result in his com- 
plete recovery. He up an’ got well, 
without the application above hinted at. 

‘I soon see by the nods an’ winks, 
together with an occasional whisper, ex- 
changed with various members of the 
crew, that some new plan was afoot, an’ 
by a few scraps o’ conversation I con- 
trived to overhear, was let into the mys- 
tery of the secret. 

‘This was the plot of the conspira- 
tors: The crew were to rise, overpower 
an’ bind the capting, an’ havin’ set ’im 
ashore on some desert island, steer for 
some mercantile port where vessel an’ 


-cargo could be disposed of, the proceeds 


to be divided amongst the mutineers. 

‘I give my uncle a hint of what was 
goin’ on, an’ he soon found out that 
though Gumbo was in earnest in urgin’ 
forward ‘the proposed mutiny, his pre- 
tended accomplices were only makin’ 
believe to fall in with his plans, in order 
to see how fur he’d go. He went the 
length of approachin’ the berth where 
my uncle was pretendin’ to snore, at 
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midnight, with a roll o’ rattlin for the 
purpose 0’ bindin’ ’im, hand an’ foot, 
when, guick as lightnin’, the pretended 
sleeper knocked ’im down with a marlin- 
spike, an’ bound ’im with the cords 
meant for himself. 

‘My stars! sech a whalin’ as that 
feller got, next mornin’, I never see 
administered before nor sence. It’s my 
candid belief that he’ll carry marks of 
the welts left by them blows to the day 
of his death. 

‘There was no more trouble with the 
chap that vyge; an’ after partin’ with 
‘im at landin’, I never sot eyes on ’im 
till I did so, limpin’ round this very 
plage, as I was ridin’ past it, a month 
ago er thereabouts. The minit I ketch- 
ed sight of ’im, limpin’ round with his 
arm ina sling, it struck me, knowin’ ’im 
as I did of old, that he was up to his 
old dodge of shirkin’ work by pretended 
lameness. In this opinion I was con- 
firmed when I see ‘im, not long after, 
makin’ his way about camp as spry as a 
crickit, with a couple o’ fowls an’ a bas- 
kit of apples for sale. A tough time he 
had of it, a few days ago, gittin’ a fine 
young porker to the barrack of the sut- 
ler, to whom he’d disposed of it at a 
very cheap rate. 

‘He was in an’ out of the officers’ 
tents quite often, after that, tryin’ to git 
a situation as: mess-cook, an’ Colonel 
Hapgood, of our regiment, promised to 
speak a good word for ’im, the first 
spare berth that come under his no- 
tice. 

‘The Colonel’s wife, an’ his daughter, 
a purty, blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked Miss of 
twelve year old or so, used to ride out 
with coach an’ span, most every day, to 
see as much as they could of our com- 
mander before he was ordered to Wash- 
ington. They rode out yesterday, after 
it cleared up; an’ as the Colonel hap- 
pened to be busy superintendin’ artil- 
lery practice, the mother sot in the car- 
riage while the daughter strayed off 
into the edge of the woods borderin’ 
what used to be a gooseberry pastur 
before it was turned into a camp, to 
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pick the wild flowers she wanted for 
framin’ an’ glazin’. 

‘It so happened that Colonel Hap- 
good, who was a firm believer in the 
equality of races, had not only spoke to 
his lady in Gumbo’s favor, but had 
gone so far as to introduce ’im to her, 
in presence of the whole regiment as- 
sembled for dress parade; so when he see 
her settin’ alone in the carriage, up he 
swaggers an’ puts himself in the way o’ 
bein’ spoke to, when she expressed herself 
so warmly in behalf of his oppressed an’ 
sufferin’ race, that the feller’s conceit 
bubbled up to bilin’-pint; an’ when she 
further tickled his vanity by mention of 
a clerkship she thought she could ob- 
tain for ’im, on bein’ told that he was a 
fair accountant, an’ informed ’im of a 
couple o’ marriages which had recently 
tooken place, in which colored gentle- 
men had officiated as grooms an’ highly 
respectable white women as brides, a 
great gun loaded with salt was no com- 
parison to his pomposity. 

‘When he strutted away from that 
carriage, the proudest lady in the land 
was, in his estimation, no more than a 
fittin’ mate for ’im; an’ ketchin’ sight o’ 
Fanny Hapgood pickin’ mullen-blows in 
the edge o’ the wood, he went down to 
where she was, an’ offered to show her 
a deal handsomer blossoms if she would 
go with ’im to a shady nook he could 
easily pint ont to her. Nothin’ doubtin’ 
his worth an’ sincerity, havin’ jest seen 
’im in close conversation with her moth- 
er, the unsuspectin’ young creetur rea- 
dily follered his guidance, an’ thereby 
learnt a lesson of distrust toeards stran- 
gers that will probably last her a life- 
time. Luckily, some of our boys, glad 
to escape the heat of the barracks, were 
eatin’ their dinner in the shade of the 
oaks, an’ hearin’ stifled screams in the 
woods near by, they rushed to the pint 
of alarm in time to find Gumbo holdin’ 
the feeble wrists of his almost helpless 
prisoner in one hand, while in the other 
he brandished a sharp knife with which 
he threatened to cut her throat if she 
uttered another shriek. Private Grum- 
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et, here, knocked the villain down, an’ 
reskewed the poor child before she’d 
suffered any further harm than that in- 
flicted by severe fright; but unfortu- 
nately, in the confusion that ensued, the 
intended perpetrator of a crime to which 
the presence of ladies forbids my more 
particularly alludin’, made his escape; 
an’ though we’ve spent all the earlier 
part of the day in pursuit of ’im, not a 
trace of his whereabouts have we been 
able to find. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, as we so soon start for active 
service, when he will stand a better 
chance of eludin’ the pursuit an’ captur 
that would be like to end in givin’ ’im 
his just deserts. 

‘Come, Private Grumet, our horses 
have had ample breathin’-time, an’ we 
must be off. But I see a pianner in the 
room; perhaps this young lady will fa- 
vor us with the only tune we may hear 
for months from other instrument than 
drum or trumpit.’ 

At this, Velvetiny put on ever so 
many little offish airs, an’ said she 
never was much of a player, besides 
_ bein’ all out o’ practice, an’ awful hoarse 
with a cold; but after hangin’ back a 
spell, she permitted the Major to lead 
her to the instrument. 

After gallopin’ up an’ down the key- 
board a number of times, she said the 
pianner was all out o’ tune, an’ would n’t 
cord with her voice nohow, an’ she 
could n’t do nothin’ with the wirey old 
rattletrap. 

‘You must drown its discords in your 
own volum of song,’ says Mrs. Ladle- 
gilt. ‘Sing the brayvura you adapted 
from Seenyaw Picklehominy, strikin’ a 
few simple notes by way of accompany- 
ment.’ 

After sayin’ she knew she could n’t 
artickleate a sylluble, she. pitched her 
pipes on the highest kind of a key, an’ 
kep it up till Scrag jined in with an aw- 
ful howlin’ outside the window, when I 
thought to my soul the drum of my ear 
must crack. 

Before any body had a chance to 
speak after the performance of this as- 
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tonishin’ vocal feet, Joe steps up, an’ 
says he: 

‘Will you please to play ‘Pop goes 
the Weasel’? It’s ever so much pur- 
tier than what you ’ve been playin’.’ 

‘I never play them coarse, vulgar 
airs,’ says she, hoppin’ off o’ the pian- 
ner-stool with a toss of the head an’ a 
disdainful look that wasn’t at all be- 
comin’ to her stile o’ countenance. 

I suppose she thought to prove her 
superiority to the common run o’ people 
by turnin’ up her nose at their doins an’ 
likins ; but if she did, for once, she 
overshot the mark. 

The pleased look of interest with 
which the Major had watched her rgsy, 
smilin’ face, died away as it took a less 
invitin’ expression ; an’ says he to Joe: 

‘Ican sing well enough to suit you, 
my boy; see if I can’t.’ 

So he not only sung ‘Pop goes the 
Weasel,’ but another song that Joe in- 
sisted on hearin’ twice over; an’ when, 
on mountin’ his horse to ride off, he 
tossed the boy a couple o’ brass buttons 
with a flyin’ eagle stomped on each of 
em, to decorate his red calico shoulder- 
straps with, his delight knew no bounds. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 


FINAL BREAK-DOWN, 


Wuen officer an’ private had tooken 
their departur, the widder did n’t seem 
to be in a very comfortuble frame o’ 
frame 0’. mind, an’ says she: 

‘That Major is a very self-opinionated 
young man, an’ ’t will take me a week 
to git over his sawfistry, an’ the shaller 
views he seems to take concernin’ the 
tremenjus conflict that is wagin’ be- 
tween good an’ evil, light an’ darkness, 
or, in other words, the slavery-lovin’ 
South an’ slaveholder-hatin’ North.’ 

Droppin’ her head on her hand, she 
fell into a brown study for a spell, an’ 
then rousin’ herself, says she: 

‘I wish I’d manidged my own af- 
fairs as I generully do, instid of lettin’ 
too many cooks spile the broth, as the 
old sayin’ goes. By hearin’ to the ad- 
vice of others, I’ve got out of all con- 
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ceit of the novel I set about with sech 
unconkeruble zeal. Well, it’s no rea- 
son that I should faint in well-doin’, if 
this abominable Picksnip, or What-ye- 
may-call-’im, did turn out ruther a scaly 
character, an’ for the minit somewhat 
weakened my faith in the mental equal- 
ity, or superiority, allowin’ for inferior 
cultur, I might say, of the African with 
the American race. There’s scamps in 
all countries, an’ under all laws; there’s 
exceptions to all rules ; an’ because there 
happens to be one low-lived, cheatin’ 
knave amongst the servile classes whose 
virtues has been so often dwelt on in 
the pages o’ romance, his oppressed an’ af- 
flicted brethren are not to be held to 
account for his misdoins. Howsever, I 
wish he’d been further before ever I 
tried to ferret out his history, so much 
time an’ patience as it will take to alter 
my story back to the original plot I at 
first laid out for it. On second thought, 
I’m inclined to believe that these alter- 
ations may be effected with less trouble 
than I had at first supposed. The foot- 
notes settin’ forth the fact of the narra- 
tive bein’ a veritable statement of the 
trials underwent by the maimed an’ man- 
gled fugitive whose verbal confession it 
contained must, of course, be crossed 
out; but that may be of slight moment, 
for ’tan’t impossible but that the book 
will go jest as well if admitted to be 
fiction as it would if pronounced to be 
fact. I must tone down its more in- 
credible marvels, to avoid doin’ violence 
to commen probabilities; for if an ig- 
norant seaman did n’t believe in a cave 
carpeted an’ cushioned with moss, an’ 
in wild darnin’-needles an’ natral rope- 
weed, an untutored landsman might be 
equally incredulous, an’ in that case 
my novel would fail of its desired ef- 
fect, an’ not sell worth a red. I must 
somehow git word to Parson Wolf- 
prong that he can stop where he is, in 
the labored introduction settin’ forth 
the fact that the new novel is an accu- 
rate pictur of Southern life, containin’ 
fresh statements of the horrors of 
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slavery taken direct from the lips of an 
escaped fugitive.’ 

She wound up by askin’ if I knew of 
any means of conveyance by which she 
could reach the parson’s out-of-town 
residence, which was a mile or more 
from the line of railroad runnin’ past 
the cottage, though but a few rods from 
the horse-car depot. 

Feelin’ that I had been the indirect 
cause of her spendin’ a not over-com- 
fortable day, I did my best to make up 
for it by sendin’ Joe up to Elder Grum- 
et’s to see if he could lend me a stiddy 
horse, hitched to some kind of a vehi- 
cle capable of carryin’ three growed-up 
persons. 

In the course of half an hour, the 
elder sent me word that his best horse 
was gittin’ ready to go to markit, but 
that I could have the loan of Rawbones, 
a regular old jog-trotter, if that would 
answer my purpose. So, Jack at a 
pinch, Rawbones was put up with; but 
he come down tackled into a buggy, 
which, I suppose, the elder thought 
roomy enough to accommodate three 
passengers; but, bless you! I could n’t 
begin to squeeze in edgeways after 
Mrs. Ladlegilt an’ Velvetiny had got in 
an’ spread out their crinoleen to that 
extent that it took up every spare inch 
of space inside the dasher. When I 
see ’t wan’t no manner of use tryin’ to 
edge myself in between their ampli- 
tude of skirts, out they got, an’ went 
back into the house, while I driv up to 
the elder’s to see if some new arrange- 
ment could n’t be effected. 

,Jest before reachin’ his driveway, 
Rawbones threw off his left nigh shoe, 
an’ on jumpin’ out to pick it up, I no- 
ticed two horseback riders canterin’ up, 
though I had n’t no idee who they was 
till, drawin’ rain, they stopped to speak 
to me, when I see *twas Rewfus an’ 
the Major. 

‘It’s time we was at camp,’ says the 
latter, puttin’ the back of his hand to 
his gilt-banded hat; ‘but I must stop 
to tell you of our luck in pursuin’ this 
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fleein’ fugitive of our’n. He’s gin us 
the slip, by playin’ off the humanity 
dodge on a credulous countryman, who 
believed his story of flight from chains 
an’ bondage, with a guontum sufiicit of 
added whoppers about bein’ pursued 
by the minions of his former barbarous 
owner, who threatened to make a ter- 
rible example of him, when returned 
to the thraldom of bonds an’ shackles. 
So pityful a case did the feller make 
out, that his duped benefactor paid his 
fare to Canada, for which blessed asy- 
lum to our wronged an’ downtrod run- 
aways he is already on his way. So 
justice is defrauded of its dues, an’ a 
most dangerous criminal] let loose to be 
a soshul scourge. See what it is to be 
of the prevailin’ hue a fashionable phi- 
lanthropy has made the rage.’ 

Before I had time to thank ’im for 
his information, both horseback riders 
had cantered off. 

It was ever so long before I could 
find the elder, who was up in an apple- 
tree pickin’ sopsyvines. When I told 
*im how matters stood, he said he’d 
make it all right, an’ jumpin’ out o’ the 
tree, walked up with me to the barn. 

Rawbones, he said, was let for the 
next day to haul stones, an’ as he 
could n’t do that with one shoeless foot, 
I should have to put up with old 
Squills, who was ruther cont’ry at 
times; but Hiram could go with us 
as driver, the quodrupid bein’ some- 
what set in his peculiar notions, one of 
which was a rooted aversion to the tug 
of a strange hand at his bit. 

When this notional old fogy had been 
harnessed into a covered waggun, a 
new proposal was brodched by his own- 
er, who said he’d be blowed if he’d 
patronize that rascally Snodgrass, a 
neighborin’ blacksmith, any longer, 
sence he’d let his goats run at large, 
an’ bark his trees, after repeated warn- 
ins to keep ’em tied. 

Thus it come to pass that, owin’ to 
the depredashuns of these aforesaid 
goats, Rawbones was tied to the hind 
exle of the vehicle I’d engaged for the 
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conveyance of the widder an’ her 
daughter to their proposed place of 
destination, to be left for shoein’ at a 
smith’s this side o’ the parson’s. 

Not exactly approvin’ of the way in 
which Squills pawed an’ chomped at 
his bit, an’ lopped back ’is ears while 
he was bein’ tackled into the waggun, 
I concluded to leave Joe at the elder’s 
while I was gone. 

I rid on the back-seat with Velveti- 
ny, while Hiram’s head an’ shoulders 
was jest visible on the front one, so 
completely was he hid from view by 
Mrs. Ladlegilt’s voluminous skirts. 

Our sorry nag crawled along at sech 
a snail’s pace that the widder declared 
we must hurry up, or it would be pitch 
dark before we got to the parson’s, 
when ten to one he ’d be through with 
his tea, an’ out for the evenin’, so that 
she ’d miss of seein’ ’im altogether. 

‘Hurry up, can’t ye?’ says I to Hi- 
ram, for we’d been an awful while git- 
tin’ over the first two miles of the way, 
an’ it was beginnin’ to grow duskish. 

‘Squills likes to take his own time,’ 
says he; ‘but I'll crack on if you say 
so.’ 

‘He can come home as slow as he’s 
a mind to,’ says I, ‘if he will only take 
a decent gait now.’ 

At this, the younkster put on the 
string, an’ off started our nag at sech a 
lively pace that I made no doubt we 
should soon reach the end of our desti- 
nation; but the first thing I knew, right 
at the foot of an ascendin’ declivity, the 
headlong creetur ketched the bits in his 
mouth an’ stopped. First, Hiram tried 
to coax for’ard the gritty animal; but 
findin’ mild measures of no avail, paid 
on to’im, right an’ left, till the lash o’ 
the whip stood a good chance o’ bein’ 
wore all to shoe-strings ; but the balky 
quodrupid had stranded on one of his 
notions, an’ not an inch would he budge. 

‘T shall have to try the last dodge for 
desperit cases,’ says our driver, jumpin’ 
out o’ the waggun, an’ draggin’ together 
a little pile o’ sleepers from a horse-rail- 
way that was undergoin’ repairs. By 
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standin’ on this pile, he was able to 
reach up to Squills’s head; when grab- 
bin’ ’im by one ear, he twisted it round 
an’ round till it looked about as tight as 
a whipcord. The spunky beast bore 
the infliction as long as he could stan’ 
it, an’ then off he started on the dead 
run, quickly leavin’ our driver fur in the 
rear. Mrs. Ladlegilt wasn’t wuth a 
luther button for handlin’ the rains, an’ 
I wished I was somewhere else. 

Past the blacksmith’s where Rawbones 
was to be left to be shod, we shot like 
a bolt from a cattypult; an’ I felt like 
givin’ myself up for lost when we met a 
load of hay, at a narrer turnin’, an’ tore 
off all one side of the waggun-top in 
gittin’ past. 

I made desperit efforts to climb over 
the back of the front-seat, -but only suc- 
ceeded in gittin’ wedged fast between 
that an’ the iron framework above, an’ 
was glad to git back to where I started 
from. 

Lookin’ ahead, I see, not fur off, a 
long funeral procession slowly windin’ 
its way through a tangled maze 0’ teams, 
carts, an’ carriages that all but blocked 
up the way. 

Mrs. Ladlegilt see the tight fix we was 
makin’ for as quick as I did, an’ sot up 
a bellerin’ for somebody to stop the 
horse that only added to his speed. 

Reachin’ over the back o’ the seat, I 
ketched the lines out of her hand, an’ 
sawed away, with mite an’ mane, at that 
vishus creetur’s bit; but if his mouth 
had been made o’ sheet-iron, it could n’t 
have been with less effect. Right onjn 
the even tenor of his way kep he. 

There was a deep-gullied sand-bank a 
little off the street to the left, an’ toeards 
that I directed our fiery vociferous in 
preference to puttin’ ’im through the 
long funeral procession, with its attend- 
ant jam of carts an’ carriages bearin’ 
down upon us not fur ahead. That 
sand-bank we never reached ; for, with- 
out any apparent cause, that covered 
waggun up an’ turned topsy-turvy, an’ 
the first I knew, I found myself stand- 
in’ on my head with a confused idee o’ 
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bein’ suddingly waked out of a very bad 
dream. 

I remember that somebody said it 
was a wonder we had n’t all been killed; 
an’ that some other body helped me to 
my feet, an’ bent out my bonnet-front 
that had been jammed over my eyes, 
when I see Squills leggin’ it for home 
on the keen gallop, with loose rains flyin’ 
at his heels, while Rawbones was back- 
in’ an’ snortin’ at the hind end of our 
unfortynit vehicle. 

‘How did it all happen?’ says I, not 
feelin’ half-sure that it mightn’t turn 
out an ugly dream after all. 

‘In the most natral way in the world,’ 
says an unconcerned bystander, who 
did n’t so much as raise his finger in 
settin’ things to rights. ‘When you’ve 
got one horse in the thills, an’ another 
hitched to your hind exle-tree, an’ they 
take a notion to pull in opposin’ direc- 
tions, it don’t take much of a prophet 
to predict the overturn that’s sure to 
foller.’ 

At this junctur, a stilish barooch, 
with a splendid dressed gentleman an’ 
lady inside, driv up. He seemed to be 
ruther weak in the eyes, for he wore 
spe’tacles that shet overshis nose with a 
spring or a snap, an’ a feeble mustarsh 
hung lank an’ limp from his upper lip. 
Springin’ from the carriage, he flew to 
the reskew, an’ dragged Velvetiny 
through the broken side of the waggun 
that still lay tipped over in the street. 

‘O my Alfonse! my adored pre- 
server!’ says she, buryin’ her blushin’ 
face in his coat-sleeve ; ‘name your re- 
ward for this noble, this heroic deed, an’ 
—an’—it shan’t be withheld,’ 

‘My precious!’ says he fondly, while 
castin’ a furtive glance over his shoulder 
at the wizzen-faced, scraggy-lookin’ fe- 
male in the barooch, who was rigged up 
to kill, but looked homely as rot for all 
that, havin’ a tremenjous bill-hook in 
the shape of a nose, a yaller-grey stile 0’ 
complexion, an’ a mouth determinately 
encroachin’ on the presinks of the ad- 
jinin’ featurs. 

Bringin’ his fair burden, as he called 
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the trustin’ Velvetiny, round to the 
sand-heap where I’d sought a transient 
restin’-place, an’ dumpin’ her down be-: 
side on me, says he in a voice soft an’ 
low as a cooin’ turkle-dove: 

‘Remember, precious sweet, that cold 
an’ pryin’ eyes are notin’ our every 
movement, an’ control yourself, for my 
sake as well as your own.’ 

Seein’ the favorable turn matters was 
takin’, Mrs. Ladlegilt, who had been a 
trifle stunned, nothin’ worse, an’ was 
now busy tryin’ to git the waggun right 
side up with care, did her best to divert 
the attention of folks that was passin’ 
from the little by-play goin’ on, one side. 
But there was one lynx-eyed observer 
whose penetration was not so easy to 
baffle. 

‘Pepperidge—Pepperidge dear—Pep- 
peridge Pitkins!’ called out the bony 
old crone from the carriage, ‘I desire to 
speak to you this instant.’ 

‘Ill be with you in a moment,’ says 
Alfonse, alias Pitkins, to the speaker ; 
but to Velvetiny says he in a whisper : 

‘A cruel fate beckons me away from 
you, dearest; but spite of all, you 
dominate absolutely over the rovin’ af- 
fections that can’t be held in leash an’ 
bond. A stern fiat of law at present 
interposes a barrier to the avowal of 
sentiments that vibrate through all my 
finest perceptions ; but believe me, jest 
as soon as Providence places fortin with- 
in my own personal power of gift, I 
will prove to you how valueless sech 
acquisition would be, save as an offerin’ 
to be laitl at the shrine of her I adore.’ 

‘Mr. Pitkins,’ says the woman agin 
from the carriage, ‘the wind is shiftin’ 
to the east, a heavy dew is fallin’, an’ I 
insist on bein’ driv home.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ says he to the occupant of 
the barooch, ‘I’ll be with you, Margarit, 
in a jiffy ;’ an’ then in a distracted sort 
of way to Velvetiny : 

‘Honor alone restrains the fearless 
avowal hoverin’ on my lips. That wo- 
man holds my fate in her hands—she is 
in failin’ health—O heavens! what am I 
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thinkin’ of ? Has it come to this, that I 
should begrudge the poor thing the little 
remnant of life an’ comfort allotted unto 
her for this world ?’ 

‘Mr. Pitkins,’ broke in* the object of 
his remarks, after a dry, hackin’ cough, 
‘do you mean to expose your wife to 
the danger of ketchin’ her death o’ cold 
in this damp, easterly breeze ?’ 

At the mention of the word ‘ wife,’ 
Velvetiny sprung, as though she’d re- 
ceived a sharp an’ sudding blow, from 
the arm aginst which she’d been leanin’ 
for support; an’ the widder, who’d 
heard the ominous word as well, rushed 
to her daughter’s aid, whisperin’ in her 
ear : 

‘Call all your fortitude to your aid in 
this dire emergency. It’s the part of a 
base double-dealer this married Lothario 
has been playin’; but don’t show that 
you are hurt, if you don’t want to be 
hurt still more, by the public voice that 
never spares a mistake in these matters, 
if made byawoman. Strengthen your- 
self by reflection that if he has been 
false to one woman, you have no guar- 
antee for his provin’ true to another. 
He shall have no chance for renewin’ 
his criminal protestations. Bear up, 
poor child, an’ I will git you safe out of 
the dilemma yit.’ 

‘O that the earth would open an’ 
swaller me, with all my mortifycation 
an’ my misery!’ gasped out Velvetiny, 
as white as this paper I’m writin’ on. 

I could n’t help pityin’ the poor thing, 
foolish as she’d acted, for she looked 
the very pictur of despair, as she stood 
tremblin’, an’ holdin’ on to the widder 
for support. 

The young man, too, was white as a 
sheet, as he took hold of the hand that 
seemed reachin’ aimlessly for somethin’ 
to cling to; an’ says he, speakin’ louder 
than he meant to, perhaps: 

‘If there’s any sech thing as pity in 
this cruel, selfish world, prove it now. 
I never meant you any harm, an’ if you 
go an’ turn agin me, not a ray of sun- 
light will there be left in the firmament 
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above me. If ever I’m my own master 
agin, I’ll prove to you that truth an’ 
constancy— 

‘What’s that you are sayin’?’ says 
Mrs. Pitkins, who’d got out o’ the car- 
riage an’ approached us unperceived. 

‘I was doin’ my best to contrive some 
remedy for this compound break-down,’ 
says he, lookin’ at the damidged waggun 
for the first time sence Velvetiny had 
been reskewed therefrom. 

‘How long have you been acquainted 
with these people?’ says his sharp-eyed 
spouse, fixin’ her gaze on the cowerin’ 
Pitkins, who seemed inclined to slink 
off with as small an amount of explana- 
tion as would serve the needs of the oc- 
casion. 

‘I only know ’em by sight,’ stammer- 
ed he, ‘an’ not one of em’ ever so much 
as heard me called by name, my dear, 
till you thus called me a few minits 
sence.’ 

At this sneakin’ assertion, the widder 
fired up, an’ says she: 

‘We supposed, my daughter an’ my- 
self, that he had some sufficin’ reason 
for desirin’ to keep his name a secret, 
an’ that he would overcome his scruples, 
from whatever source they riz, revealin’ 
his name an’ station, on avowin’ the at- 
tachment he has expressed in every way 
but words.’ 

‘How can you stand dumb under sech 
a disgraceful an’ imperdent allegation ?’ 
says the incensed Mrs. Pitkins to her 
liege lord an’ master. ‘Show the spirit 
of a man, an’ deny the ane charge, in 
the face of your accuser.’ 

Lookin’ sorrowfully in Velvetiny’ s 
tearful eyes, the accused hadn’t a word 
to say for himself, an’ sech a beratin’ as 
he got from Mrs. Pitkins no more than 
served ’im right. 

‘Viper ! that has feasted on my boun- 
ty, an’ then turns to sting the hand of 
its benefactress,’ says she with witherin’ 
reproach, ‘is this my return for raisin’ 
you, so to speak, from the very dregs of 
society, feedin’, clothin’, edicatin’, an’ 
exaltin’ you to be the honored sharer of 
my fortin an’ my station? Brute! to 
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prove unworthy of the dotin’ affection 
that has induced me to lavish on you 
sums that, if judiciously invested in the 
seven an’ nine per cents, would have 
netted me returns that—’ 

Laughin’ an’ cryin’, both at once, she 
stopped right in the middle of her sen- 
tence, an’ we see she was in a violent fit 
of highsterics. Mrs. Ladlegilt held a 
bottle of strong-savored salt to her nose, 
while the penitent Pitkins helped her 
into the barooch with a great show of 
conjugal tenderness. 

In the confusion that follered, nobody 
noticed poor Velvetiny, who’d fainted 
an’ fell down the sand-bank. 

The first words she spoke, on comin’ 
to, was: 

‘I’ll never have nothin’ to say to an- 
other feller till I know who he is, an’ 
whuther he’s a single man or not.’ 

Ar’ that’s where I think she was right. 

Mrs. Ladlegilt hired an empty hack, 
that was goin’ past, to drive ’em to Par- 
son Wolfprong’s; an’ Hiram Grumet, 
who’d arriv at the scene of disaster, 
jumped on to Rawbones’s back an’ rid 
im to the blacksmith’s, who grumbled 
at bein’ called on to work by lamplight, 
while I footed it the whole blessed way 
home. 

Don’t you think! that elder had the 
face to declare that he should charge me 
with the cost of repairin’ the broken 
waggun, though it seemed to me that 
damidges ought to be awarded in my 
behalf, to pay for the resk I’d run of 
gittin’ my neck broke, through the con- 
try-mindedness of the two vishus ani- 
mals he’d loaned me. 

Takin’ Joe by the hand, I went back 
to the cottage feelin’ down-hearted 
enough; but as I stepped inside the 
shady portico, all overrun by clamberin’ 
honeysuckle, a strong arm stole about 
me, the only manly arm that ever, with- 
in my memory, did encircle my waste, 
an’—where’s the need of tellin’ of it ?— 
the Capting had come; his last vyge is 
over, an’ I haven’t a care or a grief in 
the world. 
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A STORY OF 

Anp here, or rather hereby, indulg- 
ent reader, permit me to serve you 
with notice of my intention to repudi- 
ate that triple humbug, the ancient 
doctrine of the ‘three unities,’ as a 
gross imposition, to which I cannot, 
for a moment, think of submitting. 
On the contrary, it is my present and 
deliberate purpose to transgress every 
one of the aforesaid unities, without 
regard to consequences. 

Conceive, then, an interval of three 
years to have elapsed—I have known 
a much longer period to slip by be- 
tween the acts of a play, during a 
performance by the orchestra not spe- 
cially calculated to kill time—and im- 
agine the scene to be shifted to the 
thriving and bustling town—city it was 
beginning to call itself—of Allagog, 
many hundreds of miles distant from 
Bickerborough. 

Allagog was a place of sects, sets, and 
societies. Among its population, were 
representatives of every religious de- 
nomination —I would have used the 
word Christian instead of religious, but 
for fear of exciting controversy, that 
being a title of which each claimed the 
sole and exclusive proprietorship — 
while there was no end to the fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, sons 
and daughters, if not first cousins, of 
every thing from temperance to—tom- 
Soolery. 

One of the most interesting objects 
at the ‘American Museum,’ it is said, 
is an assemblage, in the same cage, of 
a number of animals and birds of the 
most opposite and hostile dispositions, 
dwelling together in harmony, and pre- 
senting an edifying example of that 
spirit of ‘mutual concession and com- 
promise,’ of which we have all lately 
heard somuch. But the distinguished 
gentleman under whose auspices this 
satisfactory arrangement has been ef- 
fected, possesses an admirable faculty of 
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smoothing both men and animals the 
right way. 

Now, Allagog, with its ‘many men 
of many minds,’ did not, I am sorry 
to say, constitute a ‘happy family.’ 
In the course of a somewhat changeful 
life, it has more than once been my for- 
tune to sojourn in such a place; and 
the effect produced on my mind is a de- 
vout concurrence in the wish once ex- 
pressed by Dr. Franklin: ‘ That on the 
day of judgment, thousands of those 
who will flock together in hopes of 
seeing one another damned, may be 
disappointed, and compelled to rest 
content with their own salvation.’ 

At the time of which I am writing, 
one of the wealthiest congregations in 
Allagog had recently lost its pastor. 
The good man had-gone down to his 
grave, battling energetically to the last 
against the manifold false doctrines with 
which it had been his fate to live sur- 
rounded. 

To supply the vacancy thus occa- 
sioned, two candidates had offered them- 
Selves, each of whom had been required 
to give a sample of his gifts in the 
shape of a trial sermon, in order that 
those whom it concerned might be en- 
abled to act the more understandingly 
in the premises. 

The first applicant was little Mr. 
Sterlingworth ; and I wish I could give 
you a complete description of his char- 
acter, for I am certain you would then 
love him as well as I do. Small in 
stature, of unpretending demeanor, and 
with nothing about him to attract your 
attention, save a genial and benevolent 
countenance, which is not reckoned, I 
believe, as one of the elements consti- 
tuting that tout ensemble of physical 
perfections called ‘presence,’ he was 
one likely to pass unnoticed in a crowd, 
especially where celebrity depended on 
a strict observance of the injunction, 
‘Blow your own horn.’ He was a 
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scholar—few knew how ripe and rare; 
for he had a way of dressing in homely 
garb, and making level with the under- 
standing of the most simple and illiter- 
ate, profound truths dug with immense 
labor out of formidable tomes of crabbed 
Greek and black-letter Latin, of which 
many of his distinguished clerical breth- 
ren, who were accustomed to regard him 
with the condescension due to a sort of 
ecclesiastical poor relation, had never 
heard even the names. A ‘heart of 
controversy,’ a qualification so essential 
to success in a polemical divine, he did 
not possess. He quarrelled with no 
man for opinion’s sake. To the adher- 
ent of tenets the most irreconcilable 
with his own, he would have uttered no 
harsher language than: ‘Go thy way in 
peace ; the next world, as well as this, 
I trust is wide enough for me and thee.’ 

Mr. Sterlingworth was a poor man. 
He belonged to that class who always 
are and always will be poor. He had 
not entered the ministry with any spe- 
cial view to a desirable salary. It had 
been his fortune, from the beginning, to 
be the pastor of a poor congregation. 
Indeed, it was a position for which he 
was peculiarly fitted. He was, essen- 
tially, a poor man’s preacher. He used 
words easily understood by poor people, 
to whom quarto dictionaries are rarely 
accessible: He knew how to comfort 
them in their troubles; not with the 
counsels of worldly wisdom, but of that 
which ‘ cometh down from above.’ 

His last congregation had been so 
poor, that, in consequence of inability to 
support the expense of remaining a sepa- 
rate charge, it had finally been deemed 
advisable to merge its existence in that 
of another, whose place of worship was 
not too distant to render it accessible to 
most of Mr. Sterlingworth’s hearers ; 
and it was owing to this arrangement, 
that he now found himself in a situation 
to offer his services elsewhere. He was 
the first applicant for the vacancy of 
which I have spoken ; indeed, had other 
candidates been already in the field, the 
thought of coming into competition with 
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them would never have entered the wor- 
thy man’s head. 

The Reverend Boanerges Bangbible 
did not present himself till after Mr. 
Sterlingworth’s sermon had been preach- 
ed. He was a stranger from a distance ; 
but his credentials were quite satisfac- 


tory. He was evidently a young man; 
but one who (without intending to say 
he was a believer in the Symmes the- 
ory) certainly appeared to have discov- 
ered the hollowness of the world. 

It was Lord Byron’s intention, as 
Leigh Hunt informs us, had he lived, to 
finish Don Juan, to wind up the career 
of that exemplary character, by making 
him turn devotee. Reader, if you will 
imagine such an instance of reformation, 
followed by that rigid austerity of out- 
ward conduct usually so observable in 
converts who have ‘sown their wild 
oats,’ you will have a better idea of the 
impression which Mr. Bangbible was 
adapted to produce, than | would be 
able to convey by the most elaborate 
description: not that I would intimate 
the slightest parallelism between the 
reverend gentleman’s past life and that 
of the gay Don, as far as Byron got 
with it. 

Mr. Bangbible’s specimen sermon was 
‘a powerful effort;’ and, reader, if it 
has ever been your privilege to listen to 
‘a powerful effort,’ you will know ex- 
actly what I mean. His style was or- 
nate, very ; while the vehemence of his 
delivery attested the strength and abund- 
ance of his inward zeal. If the more 
ignorant of his auditors failed to com- 
prehend a portion of his discourse, it 
was their duty to remember that that 
part was probably intended for their 
betters. He was especially severe on 
the numerous heresies which, he-under- 
stood, prevailed in that community ; 
and still more unsparing of those minis- 
ters who failed to ‘cry aloud,’ (a phrase 
which he amply illustrated,) on such 
subjects. For these skulkers, he had 
an abundance of hard words, in every 
sense. I cannot say whether this por- 
tion of his remarks bore any allusion to 
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the remissness of Mr. Sterlingworth ; 
but, during its utterance, several of the 
most influential members looked at each 
other significantly and approvingly. His 
peroration was a terrific picture of the 
divine vengeance, in the course of which 
he more than intimated that his re- 
searches in biblical literature had led 
him to the conclusion that, in the text, 
‘I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked,’ the negative particle was an in- 
terpolation due to the carelessness of 
transcribers. 

Mr. Bangbible’s discourse was an evi- 
dent success. Nearly every body was 
enthusiastic in its praise, contrasting it 
with the previous performance of Mr. 
Sterlingworth, which certainly derived 
no advantage from the comparison. The 
only dissentient voice—and that was a 
qualified one—was that of a little lame 
old woman, who barely ventured to 
hint that: ‘ Mr. Sterlingworth’s sarment 
seemed more plainer-like than Mr. Bang- 
bible’s ; but it was easy to see he wasn’t 
near so high larnt.’ 

There was another cause of the pre- 
vailing unanimity. The flock has its 
bell-wether; and as he goes, so goes 
the flock. The bell-wether, in the pres- 
ent instance, was Major Proudsaint. 
(The Major’s military character pertain- 
ed entirely to the peace establishment ; 
his militant, to the church.) In the 
first place, he was the wealthiest man 
in the congregation; and consequently, 
in the matter of influence, occupied 
something like the position of a stock- 
holder owning the largest number of 
shares in his company. In the next 
place, he was a very pious man, and he 
knew it as well as others. His piety, 
in fact, was awful. It was perfectly 
Podsnappish. It magnificently waved 
behind it whatever came in conflict 
with it. It could not look upon sin 
with the least degree of allowance. 

There is a passage in a foreign author, 
which describes the class of Proudsaints 
so much more forcibly than any words 
of mine could do, that I have half a 
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mind to run the risk of spoiling it, by 
attempting its translation. 

‘What gives nie the greatest aversion 
for these people,’ says the writer, ‘is 
that morose austerity, which renders 
them insensible to humanity; that ex- 
cessive pride, which causes them to 
look down upon the rest of the world. 
In their sublime elevation, if they con- 
descend to an act of benevolence, it is 
in a manner so humiliating, they pity 
others in a tone so cruel, their justice is 
so rigorous, their charity so harsh, their 
zeal so bitter, their contempt so much 
resembles hatred, that even the insensi- 
bility of people of the world is less bar- 
barous than their commiseration. The 
love of God serves them as an excuse 
for loving no one; they love not even 
one another. Was ever an instance of 
genuine friendship known among them ? 
The more they detach themselves from 
men, the more they exact from them; 
and it may be said, they elevate them- 
selves to God, only in order to exercise 
His authority upon the earth!’ 

Mr. Bangbible, on his arrival at Alla- 


gog, became the guest of Major Proud-: 


saint, who seemed to be favorably im- 
pressed with him from the first. A 
brief conversation had sufficed to dis- 
cover a complete harmony in their 
views; and the gentlemen, in conse- 
quence, grew rapidly in each other’s es- 
teem. Mr. Bangbible’s sermon but con- 
firmed, though it served very strongly 
to confirm, the opinion which the Major 
already entertained of his piety and tal- 
ents. Consequently, when the vote 
came to be taken, what with the power- 
ful influence with which he was backed, 
and what with the favorable impression 
he had made, the Rey. Boanerges Bang- 
bible was unanimously chosen pastor, 
vice , deceased. ° 

Mr. Sterlingworth had married young. 
His wife was what, in homely style, is 
called a ‘motherly woman,’ a designa- 
tion which she deserved in every sense ; 
for she was not only always trying to 
do something for somebody, but she 
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had blessed her husband, in an especial 
manner, with the poor man’s usual 
blessing, an abundance of children. I 
do not know how many there were of 
them; but when they stood up in a row 
to say the catechism, they looked like 
a line of little soldiers viewed in per- 
spective. 

It was incumbent on the proprietor of 
such an establishment, not to be idle; 
and, in default of other employment, or, 
perhaps, because he felt it was what he 
was best qualified to undertake, he open- 
ed a school in Allagog, in which he 
taught every thing required by his pat- 
rons, except, I believe, music and danc- 
ing, two branches in which he was 
obliged to acknowledge his deficiency. 

At one time, he thought of raising a 
little money by printing a volume of 
sermons. He hada goodly number by 
him; and he felt as though some of 
them, on the composition of which he 
had bestowed a good deal of labor, ought 
to be worth something. But when he 
came to consult a publisher on the sub- 
ject, that gentleman, after examining the 
Mss., returned them with the answer, 
that doubtless they contained much val- 
uable matter; but, as a marketable 
commodity, in which light alone it was 
his province to regard them, they were 
entirely out of the question; adding, 
what is no doubt strictly true, that 


’ there are but two classes of merchant- 


able sermons, the sensational and the 
controversial, under neither of which 
heads could those in question, with any 
propriety, be ranked. 

So our esteemed little friend was 
obliged to continue his cheerless and 
thankless task, harassed by the daily 
aggravation of hearing the finest pas- 
sages of his favorite Greek and Latin 
poets translated into nonsense by a set 
of blundering school-boys; with the oc- 
casional relief of an invitation to fill a 
vacancy in somebody’s pulpit, when no 
one else could ‘be procured on short no- 
tice. 

Mr. Bangbible ‘boarded’ at Major 
Proudsaint’s. He had a handsome 
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apartment —his study he called it—in 
which he prepared his sermons, and to 
which he could retire, on occasion, for 
the performance of those devotional ex- 
ercises, which, we are instructed, are 
not to be seen of men, but which, for 
the sake of example, it may be well 
enough to let people know, are not 
neglected. 

The Major’s family consisted, beside 
himself, of his wife and a daughter. 
His wife was a domestic zero, a family 
quantity without value; she might be 
added to or subtracted from the house- 
hold, without producing any appreciable 
effect on its internal economy. It can 
scarcely be necessary to say more-in re- 
lation to her. 

But Miss Minerva Proudsaint deserves 
a more particular notice. She was a 
young lady of a certain age; of an age, 
indeed, which few young ladies of her 
prospects, in this enterprising country, 
are allowed to reach in a state of spin- 
sterhood. She was tall and command- 
ing—rather imperatively so—in her per- 
son. In truth, she might be said to be 
in the imperative mood, for she was al- 
ways commanding and exhorting; but 
then she never entreated or permitted. 
Her figure was of that geometrical style 
termed angular. She was a brunette— 
a very brune one—in complexion. Her 
eye-brows, if it be proper to speak of 
them in the plural, were thick, bushy, 
and black, meeting each other, like those 
of the Wandering Jew; and, as if na- 
ture had designed her to be, in all re- 
spects, a pattern of rectitude, they ex- 
hibited not the slightest tendency to 
curvature or deflection, but formed a 
continuous straight line. Her eye— 
well, you remember what Hamlet says 
of the eye of Mars. Her nose was long, 
thin, sharp, and prominent. Her mouth 
—but that is a feature I dare not ap- 
proach ; and pray oblige me by drawing 
on your knowledge of comparative anat- 
omy for the rest of the picture. 

She was a Grand something or an Au- 
gust something else in every society pat- 
ronized by her set. In religion, she was 
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a more rigid devotee than her father. 
She was a terrible visitor of the sick; a 
visitation, most of them thought her. 
Many a poor sufferer, who had been 
resting in a state of fatal security, con- 
soling himself with the reflection that 
he had led an honest life, and had ac- 
ceptably worshipped his Maker with the 
adoration of a grateful heart, did she 
bring to the verge of a wholesome de- 
spair, by pointing out the awful wicked- 
ness of not feeling and acknowledging 
himself to be the chief of sinners, as an 
indispensable condition of grace. A 
little girl once asked her, at Sunday- 
school, how it was possible for every 
body to be the chief of sinners at once; 
but she was informed that that was a 
point above her present comprehension, 
which, I suppose, was the case. 

Miss Proudsaint was an industrious 
distributor of tracts; and woe be to the 
wretch that proved untractable; few 
cared to experience the ‘valor of her 
tongue’ a second time. 

It may seem strange that so eligible a 
match should so long have remained in 
‘market overt,’ without leading to more 
definite results. The truth is, more 
than one adventurous young gentleman, 
with ‘speculation in his eye,’ had seri- 
ously scrutinized the situation, with a 
view to active movements ; but, after a 
few preliminary reconnoissances, each, 
in turn, had withdrawn his forces, men- 
tally exclaiming: ‘I dare do all that 
may become a man; but, in the present 
instance, pray excuse me!’ 

I have not informed the reader, but 
he has already divined it, that Mr. 
Bangbible was an unmarried man. For 
the first six months after his installa- 
tion in the family of Major Proudsaint, 
a becomingly distant reserve marked the 
intercourse of the young clergyman and 
the daughter of his host; but after a 
time, as they grew better acquainted, a 
greater degree of familiarity began to 
exist—such, indeed, as might naturally 
be expected to spring up between two 
youthful and enthusiastic laborers in 
the same vineyard, actuated by a simi- 
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larity of views, and each finding a val- 
uable auxiliary in the other. When 
she went out tracting, it was quite con- 
venient to have some one to carry her 
basket, and especially to hold it, in case 
it became necessary to ‘make service 
by reading ;’ and as those duties which 
usually devolve upon a minister’s wife— 
understood at Allagog to consist in the 
exercise of a strict police surveillance 
over the female members of the church— 
are likely to be neglected in a bachelor’s 
congregation, unless some obliging fe- 
male friend will undertake their perform- 
ate, Mr. Bangbible felt deeply grateful 
for the alacrity and energy with which 
Miss Proudsaint assumed and conducted 
the management of this department. 

Whether the assistance which these 
exemplary young persons were thus 
daily affording each other, suggested 
the possibility of their becoming mutual 
helps in a manner still more meet, I do 
not pretend to assert; but certain it is, 
toward the end of Mr. Bangbible’s first 
year, symptoms, I will not say of a Pla- 
tonic affection, for Plato was but a hea- 
then in good standing, but of such an 
attachment as two devoted and ardent 
young Christians might lawfully enter- 
dain for one another, began to be plainly 
observable. 

Major Proudsaint had not been a blind 
spectator of the progress of events. He 
was approaching that time of life, at 
which a good father begins to be desir- 
ous of seeing his children ‘settled ;’ 
and his daughter had already reached 
that period of life, at which no time was 
to be lost: and what better could she 
do than-embrace the opportunity appar- 
ently so providentially cast in her way? 
And, reader, as I have arrived at that 
time of life at which I had better be at 
something else than describing court- 
ships and love-scenes, permit me to 
abridge my narrative by informing you 
at once that when Mr. Bangbible put 
in his declaration, it was not demurred 
to, and met with a much more favorable 
reception from Pa, than that which poor 
Lignumeaput received at the hands of 
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John Dawson. It was arranged that the 
marriage should take place in the spring; 
and, as Mr. Bangbible felt certain that 
the condition of his throat would, by 
that time, require a temporary relaxa- 
tion of his ministerial labors, a bridal 
excursion to Europe was decided upon, 
Major Proudsaint undertaking to secure 
the requisite leave of absence. 

But, while these matters have been 
progressing so comfortably, the reader, { 
am sure, will regret to learn that our 
old friend, Mr. Sterlingworth, has been 
getting himself into difficulty. 

He had been called upon to preach 
the funeral of a little child, the only 
one of its mother, and she a widow. 
Her heart, bruised and crushed by the 
bereavement she had suffered in her 
husband’s death, had been kept from 
entirely breaking by the consolation 
still vouchsafed to her in her child—his 
child—the care of which had afforded a 
healthful occupation both for her mind 
and her heart. But now, left alone in 
the world, with not one tie to bind her 
to it, she felt as though she had been 
deserted of heaven, and abandoned to a 
sorrow which could never be assuaged, 
till the grave should reiinite those whom 
it had so cruelly separated. Her soul 
cried out, not in the bitterness of rebel- 
lious discontent, but in the very agony 
of its desolation: ‘O my Creator! why 
hast thou forsaken me ?’ 

It was a case to excite the warmest 
emotions of the little clergyman’s sym- 
pathetic heart. He began his discourse 
by repeating those beautiful and touch- 
ing words of Him whose humanity was 
the worthy counterpart of His divin- 
ity: 
‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not ; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

As he proceeded to speak of the pu- 
rity of childhood, and of the absolute 
certainty that every disembodied in- 
fant spirit finds an immediate abode in 
that heavenly kingdom, of which the 
Saviour Himself makes its innocence 
the type, and of the peculiar guardian- 
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ship which He exercises over the little 
ones thus specially invited to come unto 
Him; and as the poor mother began to 
realize that her precious lambkin had 
only been removed from the certainty 
of earthly sorrow, and the possibility 
of earthly contamination, to remain in 
the tender keeping of the Good Shep- 
herd, till the hour of her own coming, 
an expression of serene resignation 
overspread her countenance, as she 
bowed her head in meek submission to 
His will, whose chastisements are ever 
tempered with mercy, and who will 
not try us beyond our ability to bear. 

In this declaration 6f his belief in 
the universal salvation of infants, Mr. 
Sterlingworth was treading on danger- 
ous ground. A goodly number, both 
of the laity and clergy, of the denomi- 
nation to which he belonged, not only 
rejected the doctrine as unscriptural, 
but denounced it as a pernisious her- 
esy. 

This was chiefly the case with that 
unphiloprogenitive class of persons, 
who, had they not belonged to the tem- 
perance society, would have joined in 
Charles Lamb’s toast, ‘ To the memory 
of the much-abused but good old King 
Herod,’ with all the honors, and who 
felt that the peace and decorum of the 
celestial world would be sadly disturbed 
by the noisy rompings of a parcel of 
boisterous children. 

Both Bangbible and Proudsaint were 
strenuous advocates of the doctrine of 
infant perdition. Mr. Bangbible, in 
one of their conversations, had stated 
the argument thus: 

‘He who is restrained from the com- 
mission of a crime only by the inter- 
vention of some vis major, it being 
perfectly certain that he would have 
committed it but for the interposition, 
is equally as culpable, in foro con- 
scientie, as though he had performed 
the overt act. Now, as not only the 
whole future life of every infant born, 
but what would have been the future 
lives of such as die in infancy, had they 
continued to live, lie perfectly exposed 
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to the eye of Omniscience, in the case 
of a latent pickpocket or murderer, 
who is only prevented from entering 
on a career of crime by the interven- 
tion of an early death, who can deny 
the justice of visiting on the incipient 
reprobate the retribution due to the 
transgressions which, it is certainly 
foreseen, he would have committed, 
if—he had only lived long enough?’ 

Neither Bangbible nor the Major 
was able to detect any flaw in this 
reasoning; but then, the former had 
no child of his own, and the only one 
belonging to the latter had consider- 
ably passed the period at which infant 
perdition was possible. 

Mr. Sterlingworth’s discourse, which 
had infused so much peace into the 
heart of the poor widow, was not equal- 
ly productive of pacific results in other 
quarters. The doctrine he had broach- 
ed began to be talked about, and, as 
was likely to be the case in a highly 
controversial community, very much 
talked about; so much so, indeed, that 
Mr. Bangbible and Major Proudsaint 
both felt that some notice must be 
taken of it; and as Sterlingworth was 
within the limits of Mr. Bangbible’s 
pastoral charge, and much the same as 
a private member of that gentleman’s 
congregation, the latter felt it incum- 
bent upon him, after consultation with 
the Major, to speak to Mr. S. on the 
subject. The result of the interview 
was highly unsatisfactory. The meek 
little man not only admitted having 
uttered the words laid to his charge, 
but justified them with a good deal 
more of warmth than he was in the 
habit of manifesting. 

This was regarded by both the pas- 
tor and the bell-wether as an open de- 
fiance, a throwing down of the gaunt- 
let, a refusal to take up which would 
be construed into a confession of weak- 
ness. Furthermore, although Mr. Ster- 
lingworth had been thrown out of ac- 
tive service, he had not been reduced 
to the ranks. He still retained his 
ministerial office, and whatever of in- 
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fluence might be attached to it; and 
heresy, in such an one, ‘must not un- 
watched go.’ 

The only course, under the circum- 
stances, which seemed reconcilable with 
the requirements of duty, was to bring 
the question before the proper ecclesi- 
astical tribunal. A complaint was ac- 
cordingly preferred by Mr. Bangbible 
to the appropriate authorities, charging 
Mr. Sterlingworth with the promulga- 
tion of certain corrupt, false, and schis- 
matic doctrines, greatly tending to dis- 
turb the religious peace and imperil the 
spiritual welfare of the weaker breth- 
ren; and a time and place were duly 
appointed for the trial. 

Mr. Sterlingworth soon began to ex- 
perience the consequences of his posi- 
tion. He was immediately shunned by 
a large number of his former associates, 
as though he were infected with some 
deadly pestilential contagion. More 
than half his pupils were withdrawn 
from his school, so anxious was the so- 
licitude of parents to guard the tender 
minds of their offspring against the 
contaminating influence of error. 

His income, before barely sufficient, 
with the most economical management, 
to meet the absolute wants of his fam- 
ily, now became wholly inadequate to 
do so. He had a small though valu- 
able library, to the collection of which, 
through the course of his life, he had 
devoted such sums as he had, from 
time to time, been able to spare from 
his necessary expenses. His books 
held the place in his heart next to his 
wife and children. They were the 
world in which he lived; and it is 
living in such a world that makes the 
true cosmopolite. If the effect of trav- 
elling is to liberalize and enlarge one’s 
ideas, how much more completely may 
such a result be produced by constant 
and intimate communion, not only with 
the master minds of all countries, but 
with those of every age. In this way, 
our humble little friend may not only 
be said to have seen the world, but to 
have moved in its best society. He 
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had not only enjoyed the unreserved 
intimacy of the great Christian fathers, 
but had frequently been a well-received 
guest at Tusculum, and was perfectly at 
home amid the groves of the Academy. 
With stern old saints and martyrs, and 
well-bred heathen philosophers, he had 
been on terms of equal familiarity, and 
almost equal friendship. No wonder 
that such a mar was not, after the 
straitest of his sect, a Pharisee. 

To part with his books was like part- 
ing with all his friends at once. It al- 
most broke his heart; but there was no 
help for it: the choice lay between them 
and his children’s bread. He disposed 
of the bulk of his library—there were 
a few volumes which he could not yet 
make up his mind to part with—on 
much better terms than he could have 
expected, to a gentleman of liberal ed- 
ucation, and a cultivated taste, which 
he possessed ample means to gratify. 
What to do when this money should be 
expended, he trusted God knew; he 
did not. 

On the day appointed for Mr. Ster- 
lingworth’s trial, the tribunal consti- 
tuted for that purpose met at Mr. 
Bangbible’s church, that gentleman ap- 
pearing as accuser and prosecutor. Be- 
side most of the members of the con- 
gregation, prominent among whom were 
Major Proudsaint and his daughter, the 
house was crowded with spectators be- 
longing to other denominations, prompt- 
ed by that eager feeling of interest which 
every combat excites, whether conduct- 
ed with carnal or spiritual weapons 

Mr. Bangbible read his charges and 
specifications, the tenor of which the 
reader can probably conjecture, in a 
manner peculiarly solemn and impress- 
ive, and was proceeding to call his wit- 
nesses formally to substantiate them, 
when Mr. Sterlingworth, who did not 
appear as much cast down or intimi- 
dated as his enemies had expected, if 
not hoped, interposed, stating that the 
introduction of testimony was wholly 
unnecessary, as he believed the sub- 

stance of what he had said on the oc- 
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casion referred to was correctly set 
forth in the paper just read. 

This, the reader will see, was equiv- 
alent to filing a demurrer in a court of 
law. It was raising a question as to 
the sufficiency of the charges, on their 
face, to constitute a valid ground of 
accusation. 

The gentleman presiding remarked, 
that as the case now stood, it only re- 
mained to hear whatever arguments or 
suggestions the respective parties might 
desire to present; and that, as the ques- 
tion related simply to the materiality 
of the charges, it was proper first to 
hear the objections of the accused. 

I wish I could do justice to Mr. 
Sterlingworth’s speech. For once he 
was eloquent, grandly, sublimely elo- 
quent. His usual timidity of manner 
had disappeared; not replaced by a 
self-reliant, vainglorious confidence, but 
by the lofty courage of one who felt 
he had a sacred duty to perform, which 
he did not intend to evade. He spoke 
not for himself; he felt, just then, it 
mattered but little what judgment men 
passed upon him. But‘the doctrine 
which he was accused of rejecting, or 
rather the opposite of which he had 
advocated, he conceived to be a base 
imputation on the character of his 
Master; and with proofs adduced from 
the earliest authorities of the Church, 
enforced with a power and skill of 
argument which fairly astonished those 
who had hitherto deemed the speaker 
entirely devoid of ‘ controversial abili- 
ty,’ most triumphantly did he vindicate 
the Christian faith against all suspicion 
of affinity with a tenet more detestable 
than that which consigns the smiling 
babe to the jaws of a monster, but 
spares its spotless soul the inconceivable 
torments of everlasting perdition. And 
when he concluded with the same di- 
vine words which he had made the me- 
dium of peace and consolation to the 
desolate widow, if there were any dry 
eyes in the assembly, they were those 
turned upon the ground in shame and 
confusion. 
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While this scene was progressing, the 
daily stage-coach drove up to the Rain- 
bow House, at which it was accustomed 

to stop for a change of horses, and to 

allow the passengers an opportunity of 
dining. A grave-looking gentleman 

got out, and walked into the bar-room, 

as they still persist in calling the public 

room even of a temperance hotel; and, 

lest the reader should make the same 

mistake the landlord did, and take the 

stranger for a minister a little late in 

getting to the trial, I will relieve him 

from all doubt, by the information that 
the new arrival was no other than our 
old friend, Tom Madwag, who, it seems, 

was prosecuting a journey of business 
and, perhaps, pleasure, for he rarely 
gave his exclusive attention to the for- 
mer, at a greater distance than usual 
from his accustomed haunts. Finding 
that dinner would not be ready for half 
an hour, Tom concluded to shorten the 
time and stretch his legs by a short 
walk. As he listlessly sauntered along 
the street, he met a portion of the 
people returning from the church, a 
recess having been taken, at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Sterlingworth’s remarks, 
till two o’clock. Mr. Bangbible was 
walking with Major Proudsaint and 
one or two other gentlemen, with whom 
he was deeply and earnestly engaged in 
conversation. As Tom approached the 
group, he suddenly started with sur- 
prise, hesitated a moment, as if in 
doubt, but quickly reassured, advanced 
to Mr. Bangbible, extended his hand, 
and exclaimed in his heartiest manner: 

‘Bless my souk! Lignumcaput! you 
here? Hang me, if I didn’t think it 
was your ghost at first, and was just 
going to inquire which it was—spirit of 
health or goblin— But what on earth’s 
the matter, man? I believe I was right 
in the first place. You do look like a 
ghost!’ 

The effect of this most inopportune 
recognition on poor Lignumcaput—for 
it was indeed he—is perfectly inde- 
scribable. Without taking Tom’s prof- 

fered hand, or any notice of his saluta- 
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tion, he stood as one petrified with 
amazement. At length, stammering 
out some half-intelligible words about 
a paper he had left behind him, he ab- 
ruptly broke away from the crowd, 
and retraced his steps in the direction 
whence he had come. 

But the name by which Tom had 
addressed the young minister, and the 
trepidation betrayed by the latter, had 
excited too much curiosity and suspicion 
to be easily allayed; and Madwag speed- 
ily found himself the centre of a peri- 
phery of questions, the target of a rak- 
ing fire of interrogatories, more galling 
than he had ever witnessed in the whole 
course of his professional life. 

Not being aware of the part which 
that gentleman was playing at present, 
Tom saw no reason to disguise the fact, 
that Mr. Lignumcaput was a lawyer 
with whom he had been acquainted 
some four years before at Bickerbor- 
ough. But when he came, in turn, to 
learn Mr. Lignumcaput’s actual status, 
together with his impending matrimo- 
nial schemes, he deemed it a matter of 
conscience to make a full disclosure, 
omitting neither the fact of Mr. L.’s 
already having a wife living, nor the 
episode of the youthful stranger. 


‘Fama volat parvam subito vulgata per ur- 
bem ;’ 


and when two o’clock came, the church 
building was not only filled, but sur- 
rounded. Mr. Sterlingworth was there, 
the same quiet, unpretending little gen- 
tleman as ever. There was nothing in 
his demeanor to indicate that he had 
heard the news; but if he had, he ex- 
hibited no symptoms either of gratifi- 
cation or triumph. The reverend gen- 
tlemen constituting the tribunal were 
there, but the accuser came not. Per- 
haps he was still seeking the lost paper. 
After waiting a reasonable time, the 
reverend gentlemen consulted briefly, 
when the presiding officer, without any 
allusion to the circumstance which had 
so unexpectedly abbreviated the pro- 
ceedings, announced that it was the 
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unanimous judgment of himself and 
his colleagues, without entering into 
the merits of the question which Broth- 
er Sterlingworth had so ably, not to say 
satisfactorily, discussed, that the views 
ascribed to that gentleman, and the 
holding of which he had candidly ad- 
mitted, were, at most, of such a charac- 
ter, that honest difference of opinion 
in regard to them might be safely 
tolerated among Christian brethren, 
and were not such as to call for the 
infliction of ecclesiastical censure ; for 
which reason, it was adjudged, that the 
charges and specifications should be 
finally dismissed. 

But the reader is naturally anxious 
for some elucidation of the circum- 
stances which have so unexpectedly 
identified the Rev. Boanerges Bangbible 
with his old acquaintance, Ananias 
Lignumeaput. The whole is soon ex- 
plained. Afterleaving Bickerborough, 
in consequence of circumstances over 
which, just then, he had no control, 
exaggerating the danger, perhaps, to 
which he was exposed, and desirous, it 
may be, of final relief from his matri- 
monial responsibilities, he had not only 
continued his. journey to a remote 
frontier settlement, but had, for greater 
security, assumed a fictitious name. At 
first, he obtained employment as a 
school-teacher; but being, as I believe 
I have already hinted, of a metaphys- 
ical and speculative turn of mind, he 
began to reflect that the department of 
theology probably afforded the most 
congenial and appropriate field for the 
employment of his talents. He ac- 
cordingly connected himself with the 
church, read several volumes of po- 
lemical divinity, and, in due time, hav- 
ing furnished satisfactory evidence of 
his gifts, was regularly licensed, and re- 
ceived his credentials as a minister, 
all, of course, under his assumed name. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the inci- 
dents of his career, prior to his enter- 
ing on the prospecting tour which 
brought him to Allagog. 

Mr. Bangbible, or Lignumcaput, as I 
shall now call him, was prevented, it 
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will be remembered, from returning 
Mr. Madwag’s salutation, by the sud- 
den recollection of an important docu- 
ment which he had forgotten at the 
church, and for the recovery of which 
he started back, postponing an apology 
for his rudeness till his return. On 
his way, he cast one or two hurried 
glances behind him; and when he saw 
Tom in the middle of a crowd, turn- 
ing now in this and now in that direc- 
tion, like a ‘notion’-peddler surround- 
ed by customers, he knew the murder 
either was, or very soon would be, out. 
As he thought of the probable effect of 
the revelation on the charming Minerva, 
he fairly shuddered. He would as soon 
have confronted the Gorgon’s head 
which embellished her heathen name- 
sake’s shield, as have encountered that 
terrific impersonation of the Christian 
graces. His books, what he had of 
them, and his wardrobe, except the por- 
tion of it on his back, were in his apart- 
ment at Major Proudsaint’s; but the 
bulk of bis year’s salary, which was not 
inconsiderable, was in his pocket; and 
he would willingly have sacrificed twenty 
wardrobes and libraries, rather than seek 
them there. He passed the church with- 
out entering it; nor did he stop when 
he reached the limits of the town, but 
continued his way till he was overtaken 
by the coach coming in the opposite di- 
rection to that in which Tom was tray- 
elling. He hailed it, and got in. 

As we shall not enjoy another oppor- 
tunity of meeting Mr. Lignumcaput, we 
may as well take final leave of him. A 
reliable rumor asserts, he has renounced 
the world, if not its two principal con- 
comitants, and gone to the Mormons, 
where, as precontract presents no seri- 
ous obstacle to embracing any number 
of eligible opportunities, we may soon 
expect to hear of him, as the head of a 
respectable and rapidly increasing fam- 
ily. 

I shall not attempt to describe Miss 
Proudsaint’s reception of the intelli- 
gence of her lover’s duplicity. 


‘Fulminat illa oculis, et quantum femina, 
sevit’ 
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is tame. Neither Propertius, nor any 
one else, can do justice to the subject. 
She made her father the scapegoat of 
her wrath. Why had he introduced a 
vagabond adventurer into his house- 
hold? Why had he recklessly exposed 
her innocence and youth—could n’t she 
have afforded a little more candor with 
her present auditor?—to the artful 
snares of an unprincipled villain? Did 
he suppose she had no heart, or one that 
would not break ? But she had a heart, 
and it would be but serving him right if 
she permitted it to break—a course from 
which she was only withheld by a sense 
of duty—and brought his gray hairs in 
sorrow to the grave! ‘ Zantane animis 
calestibus tr@’—can a saint be such a 
shrew ? 

Mr. Lignumcaput alias Bangbible’s 
abdication created a vacancy, which it 
was incumbent should be suitably filled. 
A meeting was held for that purpose; 
but this time, the bell-wether seemed to 
have lost his influence, or rather, he too 
appeared to have abdicated, for he took 
no part in the matter. The result was 
the election of Mr. Sterlingworth, with- 
out a dissentient voice, who has now be- 
come, for the first time in his life, the 
recipient of a handsome salary. 

The gentleman who purchased his 
books, and who was then a stranger re- 
cently arrived in the place, has since be- 
come a regular attendant at Mr. Ster- 
lingworth’s church. Last New-Year’s, 
as a testimonial of his esteem, he sent 
the worthy minister a present. It came 
in a large box, which, on being opened, 
was found to contain, not only the dear- 
ly beloved volumes which it had cost our 
little friend so severe a struggle to part 
with, but several rare and costly ones 
besides. I am sure the reader will sym- 
pathize with the tears which glistened 
in the little man’s eyes, as they fell on 
the familiar countenances of his old and 
cherished friends. 

But we must not forget some of our 
Bickerborough acquaintances. The de- 
visee of John Dawson’s property, who 
in due time made his appearance and 
took possession, turned out a sad scape- 
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grace. Instead of offering to make any 
provision for her to whose rights he had 
been most unrighteously substituted, he 
left her wholly dependent on the sym- 
pathies of others; and had she not 
found a home in the house of the tried 
friend whom her father had appointed 
his executor, she might have gone forth 
ashelterless wanderer. Within a month 
after the day on which Lignumcaput’s 
ghost had appeared to Madwag, the 
young proprietor came to his death, by 
what the law ealls ‘ the act of God’ — 
by His blessing, would perhaps come 
nearer the mark—that is, he broke his 
neck while training a favorite race- 
horse; and, what is better still, he 
broke it intestate; and, what is best of 
all, Dolly, being his nearest surviving 
relative, as next of kin to her cousin, 
became the heir of her father’s estate, 
which came to her unimpaired in value, 
for the income had amply sufficed to 
gratify the young scamp’s extravagance. 

After coming into her property, 
through the advice of friends who 
thought it best that she should be per- 
manently relieved from all danger of an- 
noyance from the claims of a husband 
who had shown himself.so unworthy, 
Dolly instituted proceedings to obtain a 
divorce, which was, in due time, award- 
ed, on the ground of wilful absence for 
the requisite statutory period. 

But the strangest circumstance re- 
mains to be told. About a year after 
the last event, that incorrigible old bach- 
elor, Tom Madwag, began to think of 
altering his condition. In fact, it did n’t 
suit him; it was growing dull; and he 
sighed for a change. On looking about 
for an eligible widow—at his age, he 
could n’t expect a very young wife, and 
old maids were his abomination—his 
eye fell on Dolly, who, if she wasn’t a 
widow, was much the same thing. The 
upshot was, that Tom addressed, pro- 
posed, and as poor old John Dawson 
was n't there to be referred to, Dolly 
was under the necessity of speaking for 
herself, and she—hadn’t the heart to 
say ‘No’ to as good a fellow as Tom 
Madwag. 
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THE EARLY FLOWEBRBS. 


In woodland dell, when light, soft airs 
Led forth the genial flowers, 

And Spring first kissed the modest earth, 
She blushed with fairy flowers. 


In gushing sunlight, when the wild 
Young winds were out at play, 

They smiled with soul-like sweetness, and 
Breathed blessings on the day. 


The balmy breezes to their caverns went, 
And with the evening hours, 

From out the dark, dark sky there came 
An enemy of flowers, 


That roughly searched the wild-wood through ; 
And when the morning call 

For incense came, and sun, and song, 
They bowed low—that was all. 


Ah! flowers that earliest waken to 
The season’s gentle call, 

And bear Spring’s greetings o’er the earth, 
Do perish first of all. 


And thus, in this bleak life of ours, 
Youth’s earliest flowers and best 

Are pilgrims to an early heaven, 
Loaned treasures from the Blest. 


There’s naught so frail as what we love, 
So transient, tender born, 

Gone with the ripple on the lake, 
Or rubric glow of morn. 


Life hath its stern realities 

For all; Grief’s sunless hours, 
Betimes, rise on our fondest hopes ; 
Earth teems with withered flowers. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON HORSEBACK. 


ARTESIAN WELLS AND GEOLOGY — POPULAR THEORIES AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE — 
FAILURE OF THE ‘GREAT BORE’ AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, PREDICTED— THE PRE- 


DICTION VERIFIED. 


Tue popular theory prevailing, a few 
years since, that Artesian Wells might 
be obtained, anywhere, by penetrating 
the earth’s crust to a sufficient depth, 
received its refutation in the grand 
experiment made by the Legislature of 
Ohio, at the capital of that State. 

About midsummer, 1858, the follow- 
ing announcement, in relation to the 
progress of the Columbus experiment, 
appeared in one of the daily papers. 
Previous to that date, without consult- 
ing the faithful companion of my trav- 
els, my noble horse, I had written out 
an opinion, which had been published, 
that the scheme would prove a failure. 
I then proceeded to make an elaborate 
statement of the facts connected with 
the subject, to show that nothing un- 
known to the geologist had been dis- 
covered, and that, while I was anxious 
the work should proceed, on scientific 
grounds, there was little hope of any 
other practical gain, from the prosecu- 
tion of the work. The paragraph re- 
ferred to read as follows: 


‘SomerHinc For Gerotocists. — The at- 
tempt to bore an artesian well at Columbus, 
Ohio, seems likely to be a failure. The shaft, 
on the sixth of July, had penetrated to the 
depth of seventeen hundred and eight feet. 
Fifty feet more will complete the last con- 
tract between the State House Commission- 
ers and the parties who are performing the 
work. The limestone stratum seems to eclipse 
by far any thing of the kind ever before 
heard of in the geology of the country ; and 
as the shaft has already been sunk into it up- 
ward of one thousand feet, the future alone 
can tell how much deeper it must be sunk 
to reach the other side.’ 


The reader will be good enough, now, 
to turn to the article on ‘ The Earth- 
quake of 1811,’ in the March number, 


where he will find some important facts 
connected with the question of the ge- 
ological conditions of the artesian re- 
gions in the Southern States. The ar- 
ticle, commenting upon the newspaper 
paragraph just quoted, was as follows: 

The writer of the foregoing sentences 
knows but little of the geology of the 
country, or he would not assert that a 
thousand feet of limestone eclipses by 
far any thing of the kind ever heard of 
before. The Commissioners, doubtless, 
acted on the common notion that water 
can be made to overflow at the surface, 
at any point, by boring deep enough. 
Geological science does not sustain this 
theory, and it may be well to see what 
are the facts connected with the sub- 
ject. 

Artesian wells are obtained by boring 
into the earth’s crust, until subterra- 
nean reservoirs or streams of water are 
reached ; but unless these supplies have 
their sources at an elevation higher 
than the mouth of the wells, the water 
cannot rise to the surface. Such bor- 
ings have produced an abundance of 
water at Paris and other places im 
France, and also in the United States, 
in portions of Mississippi, Alabama, 
South-Carolina, and other States. To 
gain a proper knowledge of this ques- 
tion, and ascertain why one district will 
yield water in every boring made to the 
proper depth, while another will yield 
none, we must examine the difference 
in their geological characteristics. Ge- 
ological science only can solve the mys- 
tery. 

Surrounding Paris, at a considerable 
distance from the city, there appears at 
the surface an immense bed of porous, 
silicious rock, through which water 
easily percolates, and which rests on 
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strata impervious to water. The strata 
of this porous bed of rock dip in all 
directions toward the city, indicat- 
ing that it passes beneath it, and it 
thus forms a vast basin, having a depth 
of about fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet at its centre. This basin is 
fided by the rocks of the chalk and ter- 
tiary formations, so as to bring the sur- 
face of the country to nearly a common 
level—the outer rim of the basin, how- 
ever, having a higher elevation than its 
centre. The chalk formation rests upon 
the porous silicious rocks, and is im- 
pervious to water. The tertiary forma- 
tion overlies the chalk, and the two 
together have a thickness of many hun- 
dred feet. The rains, falling upon the 
outer margin of the basin, sink freely 
into its porous materials; and, keeping 
the strata constantly saturated with 
water, create a pressure of that fluid 
toward the centre. These porous rocks 
may, therefore, be called water-bearing, 
as an abundant supply of water every- 
where pervades their strata, where its 
evaporation is prevented by the over- 
lying chalk. By boring through the 
tertiary and chalk formations into the 
porous strata, at suitable distances from 
the margin of the basin, the water is 
forced up to a height corresponding to 
that of the source of its supply, and in 
some cases reaches an elevation of thir- 
ty feet above the surface. The artesian 
well in the city of Paris is bored to a 
depth of seventeen hundred feet, and 
the water rises to an elevation of sixty 
feet above the surface, and has a tem- 
perature of ninety-four degrees Fahren- 
heit. The first well of this kind was 
bored at Artois, in France—hence the 
name Artesian wells. 

The point to be noted here is, that 
the basin, at Paris, is everywhere un- 
derlaid by water-bearing strata; and 
that water can be obtained by boring 
into it anywhere, at suitable distances 
from its margin. 

In Mississippi and Alabama, the re- 
gion furnishing artesian wells is not in 
the form of a basin, as at Paris, but is 
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an inclined plane, commencing near 
the base of the Alleghanies and de- 
scending toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
The water-bearing formation of this 
section of country is a loose sandy de- 
posit. It is overlaid by the chalk and 
tertiary formations, which are known, 
locally, by the name of rotten limestone. 
It is an immense deposit of carbonate 
of lime, existing almost as pure marl, 
but occasionally including some beds of 
limestone, and in many places abound- 
ing in fossils. It has often a thickness 
of only a few feet at its northern mar- 
gin, but increases rapidly in depth 
southward, until it attains a thickness* 
of near two thousand feet—the increase, 
in some localities, being at the rate of 
thirty feet to the mile. The marl is 
impervious to water, and none can pen- 
etrate down through it, however heavy 
the rains at the surface; or rise up 
through it, by capillary attraction, what- 
ever may be the extent of the evapora- 
tion from the soil above. Planters dig 
cisterns into it, in the form of demi- 
johns, and fill them with water from 
the roofs of their buildings. These 
cisterns require no wallings of cement 
to make them water-tight, and retain 
the water during summer in all its 
original sweetness. 

The bed of sand which underlies the 
marl] must be of considerable thickness, 
as it has been penetrated to a depth of 
three hundred feet in some of the arte- 
sian wells. It rests upon the older sec- 
ondary rocks, which, being impervious 
to water, serve as a flooring to the 
sand, and prevent the water from sink- 
ing lower in the earth. This sand-bed 
occupies the surface all around the 
northern margin of the marl, and the 
rains descending upon it are readily ab- 
sorbed. The water thus supplied is 
arrested in its descent by the flooring 
before described, and it flows along the 
inclined plane, amongst the sand, until 
it passes beneath the great marl bed, 
from whence there is no retreat or es- , 
cape except by a forward movement. 
For down toward the coast, where it 
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has gained power by accumulation, the 
water is found bursting up through the 
mar] in large springs. 

Now, it must be apparent, that the 
imprisoned water below will rise 
through the marl to the surface, by an 
artificial opening, as readily as it does 
by the openings created by its own pow- 
ers or by other natural causes. Accord- 
ingly, wherever artesian wells have 
been bored at proper distances within 
the mar] formation, water has been se- 
cured; but when the attempts have 
been made at points too near its north- 
ern margin, they have either failed or the 
water does not rise to the surface. The 
more northern ones, in Alabama, have 
a depth of two hundred and seventy to 
three hundred feet—the water rising in 
them to within eighty or ninety feet of 
the top, from whence it is drawn by 
the windlass. There are others in the 
river valley, near by, which is eighty 
or ninety feet lower, in which the water 
overflows at the surface. Farther south, 
where the common level of the country 
is an hundred feet lower, the artesian 
wells have the water flowing from their 
mouths in a constant stream, but, ow- 
ing to the increase in the thickness of 
the marl] in that direction, they have to 
be sunk to the depth of five hundred to 
eight hundred feet to reach the water. 

In all these wells the water rises to a 
common level, whether it stops at nine- 
ty feet below the surface, barely over- 
flows at the top of the well, or ascends 
in tubes prepared to allow it to reach 
its maximum elevation. This shows 
clearly enough, that the water has a 
common origin ina single broad bed of 
water-bearing sand, which everywhere 
underlies the whole region covered by 
the rotten limestone. Some exceptions 
have to be made to the general state- 
ment. It has been said that the sand- 
bed includes some strata of hard sand- 
rock. These strata are at different 
depths, and some of them serve as floor- 

, ings for the water, or secondary lids to 
the basin, or rather to the inclined 
plane upon which the water runs. Con- 
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sequently, after reaching the water im- 
mediately below the marl, if the boring 
is continued two hundred or three hun- 
dred feet through these strata of sand- 
rock, it will rise to a higher elevation 
than when first reached. This is only 
true, however, of points distant from 
the margin. : 

It is fifteen years since the writer vis- 
ited that region, and much new inform- 
ation might now be collected by the ge- 
ologist. Facts enough are here given, 
however, to enable the reader to under- 
stand the laws governing the artesian 
wells of the South. The geological po- 
sition of the one at Charleston, South- 
Carolina, is similar to those of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, and need not be 
described. 

The opinion was expressed when in 
Alabama, that water in sufficient quan- 
tities for propelling machinery, might 
be obtained by increasing the number 
of apertures through the rotten lime- 
stone, or by enlarging the size of any 
one of them where the water rose ten 
or a dozen feet above the surface. This 
has been done, and mills have been 
erected in the open country, far distant 
from any natural water-power — the 
water turning the wheels being supplied 
from five hundred to eight hundred feet 
below, through a half-dozen openings 
made by the drill. 

It will be seen that the geological 
conditions of the district described are 
identical with that of the Paris basin, 
in every particular essential to the exist- 
ence of artesian wells. In both, the 
borings are made through the tertiary 
and chalk formations into an underlying 
silicious deposit, which is water-bearing, 
and which is nearly uniform in its thick- 
ness and qualities, so as to make it prac- 
ticable to obtain water anywhere within 
its limits, excepting near the margins. 

_ We are now prepared to consider the 
artesian well question at Columbus, 
Ohio. The geology of the surrounding 
country is the first point to be examined. 
This is necessary, in order to determine 
the character of the rocks which under- 
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lie that city. The task is an easy one, 
as the geology is not complicated. The 
strata vary but little from the horizontal, 
and, at many places not very distant, 
the rocks which are a thousand feet be- 
low Columbus can be seen exposed. 

Beginning at Columbus, we have, first, 
the Cliff Limestone, which has a thick- 
ness of four hundred feet. It includes 
the Upper Silurian and a portion of the 
Devonian formations of the geologists. 
Its whole depth is exposed in many 
places to the south-west, and is found 
to be composed of alternating layers of 
gray limestone and marlite. The strata 
of marlite are as impervious to water as 
the marl of Alabama or the chalk of 
Paris. Some strata of sandstone occur 
near its junction with the Lower Silu- 
rian underlying it. A portion of the 
limestone is somewhat cellular, mostly 
from the decomposition of fossils, but is 
not what could be considered water- 
bearing. The dip of this formation is 
toward Columbus, from the westward, 
at the rate of one or two feet to the mile, 
for a distance of sixty or seventy miles. 
Water penetrating the strata at that dis- 
tant point, if it could pass on to Colum- 
bus, should have been found at the 
depth of about two hundred and fifty 
feet.* But the artesian well shows that 
no such supplies are coming in from the 
west, thus proving that the Cliff Lime- 
stone has no water-bearing strata. All 
the water it affords, in general, must be 
from the passage of the rain into the de- 
composed loose surface deposits, and 
through the fissures formed by the joints 
in the rocks.t The dip of the strata 
continues eastward from Columbus, so 
that no water can come to her artesian 
well from that direction. 

Immediately below the Cliff Lime- 


* The strata at the anticlinal axis, where the dip 
eastward commences, are over a hundred feet below 
those at the surface in Columbus, and, sinking at 
the rate of two feet in a mile, will place them about 
two hundred and fifty feet below the surface at that 
city. 

+ It is of course understood by the reader, that all 
the water of our wells and springs, and all of it in 
the soils and rocks, is derived from the rains. 
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stone, we have the Blue Limestone form- 
ation. It belongs to the Lower Silu- 
rian formation of the geologists. Its 
exact thickness is unknown in Ohio, 
Indiana, or Kentucky, as the whole 
formation is not exposed at any one place 
within these States, nor are the lower 
strata brought up anywhere within them. 
In Pennsylvania, where the strata are 
thrown up at a high angle, its measure- 
ment has been effected, and it exhibits a 
thickness of six thousand feet; in Ken- 
tucky, as indicated at Frankfort, it must 
be at least fourteen hundred feet thick ; 
while, in some parts of Missouri, it has 
altogether disappeared, or has a thick- 
ness of only a few feet. The channel of 
the Ohio River, at Cincinnati, is six hun- 
dred feet below the base of the Cliff 
Limestone; and that of the Kentucky 
River, at Frankfort, exposes rocks six 
hundred feet below those of the river- 
bed at Cincinnati. This gives an ex- 
posure of about twelve hundred feet of 
the Blue Limstone for examination, leay- 
ing, it is supposed, about two hundred 
feet beneath, which cannot be seen. It 
is estimated that its thickness must be 
greater at Columbus than at Cincinnati, 
as the former place is over a hundred 
miles nearer than the latter to its greater 
development in Pennsylvania. 

This formation is composed of alter- 
nate layers of blwe limestone and marlite. 
The limestone is usually highly crystal- 
line, and, like the marlite, is impervious 
to water. The marlite predominates in 
the upper half of the formation, and the 
limestone in the lower. It includes no 
water-bearing strata; but at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, there is a portion of the for- 
mation, a little above the river-bed, which 
is cavernous. The same character is 
presented in it at Tazewell, Tennessee. 
Now, although these strata, as well as 
those of the Cliff Limestone, include 
none that are water-bearing in the sense 
in which the term is employed when ap- 
plied to artesian wells, yet they retain 
sufficient water for the supply of springs 
and common wells; but in these cases 
the water is only found pervading the 
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loose surface deposits, or running in 
veins in the open joints of the rocks, 
and not, as every one knows, in the body 
of the rocks themselves. The marlite, 
at depths where the frosts cannot act 
upon it, is usually unbroken in its strata, 
and serves to conduct water along its 
upper surface, where porous materials 
allowing its passage exist. But, unlike 
deposits of sand, water can never flow 
along in the midst of a bed of compact 
mail or clay. The whole of the Cliff 
Limestone, and the Blue Limstone also, 
are, therefore, unsuitable formations in 
which to attempt the creation of artesian 
wells. 

But there is another point which should 
be noted. Cavernous limestone, as well 
as that which has openings along the 
lines of its joints, often affords subter- 
ranean passages for streams of water. 
If the quantity in any instance be great- 
er than can pass along the narrower 
parts of the channel, and the water be 
thus dammed back, and the source of 
supply be ata higher elevation than the 
surface above, an artesian well can be 
supplied from it, and will secure the 
surplus which is held back for want of 
sufficient width in the passage below. 
The only difficulty will be in striking 
the vein of water, and to succeed in this, 
must be the result of accident and not 
of foresight in the operators. 

Beneath the Blue Limestone, there 
exists a heavy formation of sandstone, 
very compact in its structure, and not 
likely to have any reliable water-bearing 
strata. It is known in the New-York 
Geological Survey as the Potsdam Sand- 
stone. This formation is at the end of 
the chapter, as it rests upon the granite 
rocks. 

The facts now stated conduct us to the 
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conclusion, that the geological forma- 
tions existing beneath the capital of 
Ohio, are not of the same character as 
those of Alabama and Paris, and that the 
attempt to bore an artesian well in them 
is too hazardous to warrant the risk of 
the money necessary to make the exper- 
iment. In the present enterprise, as we 
see by an additional paragraph, seven- 
teen hundred and fifty feet of rock have 
now been perforated without obtaining 
water. According to the foregoing es- 
timates, if the Blue Limestone is no 
thicker at Columbus than at Cincinnati 
and Frankfort, another fifty feet will 
take them through to the sandstone. 
But should it be two hundred or three 
hundred feet more, still it ought to be 
penetrated, now that they are so near 
being through the limestone, as the labor 
may possibly procure water ;* and even 
if it should not, it will at least solve an 
important scientific question, that of the 
thickness of the Blue Limestone at that 
point. 

The practical importance of this sub- 
ject to the country at large, must serve 
as an apology for the fulness of the state- 
ments made in this article. 

The foregoing discussion bears date 
August twelfth, 1858, and appeared in 
the New-York Observer of September 
second, of that year. It also appeared 
in the papers of Ohio, The Legislature, 
however, made an additional appropria- 
tion, and the work was prosecuted, until 
a depth of twenty-seven hundred and 
seventy-four feet and six inches was 
reached. But the whole work was a 
failure ; no water being found that would 
rise to the surface. 


* They may not yet have passed through the cav- 
ernous portion of the formation, in which the best 
prospect for water exists. 
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PROVINGS 


Was it a simple coincidence, or was 
there an actual, though seemingly mys- 
terious, interchange of ideas, such as 
is alluded to by ‘Son of a Pratt’ in 
our March Table, that, at the very time 
we were putting into process of publi- 
cation our showings against the world- 
building of Laplace, three different in- 
dividuals, in entirely separate localities, 
were giving offerings in favor of it to 
the ‘American Journal of Science’? 
Our reference here is to the articles of 
gentlemen Kirkwood, Trowbridge, and 
Hindricks, appearing in the January 
number of the ‘Journal.’ 

We have studied attentively the arti- 
cles with the view of finding, if there 
might be found, any new evidence in 
proof of the matter under notice. But 
none is discoverable, by our mental 
eyesight at least. The testimony, it 
may be, is more systematically arrayed 
—presented in a clearer light—than it 
is by La Place himself; yet its charac- 
ter is the same with the character of 
that supplied by him, and hence calls 
for no further proving from us. So we 
take leave of the gentlemen, first hint- 
ing an invitation to them to examine 
the points made in our January and 
March issues, and to apprise us, after 
the examination, as to how they may 
then find their adopted Theory stand- 
ing affected. 

Our Note additional has to do with 
an elaborate paper, entitled, ‘ Recent 
Astronomy and the Nebular Hypothe- 
sis,’ which, in our searchings among 
antique volumes, we have lighted on in 
the ‘Westminster Review’ of July, 
1858. 

The reviewer, after bringing in the 
aid of a little of his own showing of 
evidence, subscribes without hesitation 
to the Hypothesis. He says, ‘ When 
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we observe that, by it, all the leading 
phenomena of the solar system, and 
the heavens in general, are explicable ; 
and when, on the other hand, we con- 
sider that the common cosmogony is 
not only without a single fact to stand 
upon, but is at variance with all our 
positive knowledge of Nature, we see 
that the proof becomes overwhelm- 
ing—approaches as near demonstration 
as indirect proof can do;’ while, touch- 
ing its acknowledgment of a Creator, 
he declares that ‘it implies a First 
Cause as much transcending the me- 
chanical God of Paley as this does the 
fetish of the savage’—in which last we, 
the present writer, agree fully. 

That portion of the argument which 
appears as the reviewer’s own is upon 
the question of the internal structure 
of the Sun and planets. Claim is laid 
for it, that, though of a kind not ad- 
mitting of direct verification, it is yet 
nothing more than a chain of deduc- 
tions from the established principles of 
physics; and assurance is added that it 
had been submitted to an authority, 
than whom none stands higher, who, 
while not prepared fully to commit 
himself to it, still could see nothing to 
which to object. Following is an 
abridgment of the argument: 

Starting with a rotating spheroid of 
aériform matter, in the latter stages of 
its concentration, but before it has be- 
gun to take a liquid or solid form, let 
us inquire what must be the actions 
going on in it. Mutual gravitation 
continually aggregates its atoms into a 
smaller and denser mass; and the ag- 
gregating force goes on increasing, as 
the common centre of gravity is ap- 
proached. An obstacle to concentra- 
tion, however, exists in the centrifugal 
force, which, at this stage, bears a far 
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higher ratio to gravity than afterward, 
and in a gaseous spheroid must produce 
avery oblate form. At the same time, 
the approximation of the atoms is re- 
sisted by a force which, in being over- 
come, is evolved as heat. This heat 
must be greatest where the atoms are 
subject to the highest pressure—name- 
ly, about the central parts. And as 
fast as it escapes into space, further 
approximation and further generation 
of heat must take place. But in a gas- 
eous spheroid, whose internal parts are 
hotter than its external ones, there 
must be some circulation taking place. 
The currents must set from the hottest 
region to the coolest by some par- 
ticular route, and from the coolest to 
the hottest by some other route. In 
a very oblate spheroid, the coolest re- 
gion must be that about the equator, 
the surface there bearing so large a 
ratio to the mass. Hence there will 
be currents from the centre to the 
equator, and others from the equator 
to the centre. What will be the spe- 
cial courses of these currents? From 
the centre they will follow the lines of 
most rapidly decreasing density, seeing 
that the inertia will be least in those 
directions. That is to say, there will 
be a current from the centre toward 
each pole, along the axis of rotation; 
and the space thus continually left va- 
cant will be filled by the collapse of 
matter coming in at right angles to the 
axis. The process cannot end here, 
however. If there are constant cur- 
rents from the centre toward the poles, 
there must be a constant accumulation 
at the poles; the spheroid will be ever 
becoming more protuberant about the 
poles than the conditions of mechan- 
ical equilibrium permit. If, however, 
the mass at the poles is thus ever in ex- 
cess, it must, by the forces acting upon 
it, be constantly moved over the outer 
surface of the spheroid from the poles 
toward the equator ; thus only can that 
form which rotation necessitates be 
maintained. And a further result of 
this transfer of matter from the centre, 
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by way of the poles, to the equator, 
must be the establishment of counter- 
currents from the equator, in diametri- 
cal lines, to the centre. 

Mark, now, the changes of temper- 
ature that must occur in these currents. 
An aériform mass ascending from the 
centre toward either pole, will expand 
as it approaches the surface, in conse- 
quence of the diminution of pressure. 
But expansion, involving an absorption 
of heat, will entail a diminished tem- 
perature ; and the temperature will be 
further lowered by the greater freedom 
of radiation into space. This rarified 
and cooled mass must be still more 
rarified and cooled in its progress over 
the surface of the spheroid to the equa- 
tor. Continually thrust further from 
the pole by the ceaseless accumulation 
there, it must acquire an ever-increas- 
ing rotary motion and an ever-increas- 
ing centrifugal force, whence must fol- 
low expansion and absorption of heat. 
To the refrigeration thus caused must 
be added that resulting from radiation, 
which, at each advance toward the 
equator, will be less hindered. And 
when the equator is arrived at, the 
mass we have thus followed will have 
reached its maximum rarity and maxi- 
mum coolness. Conversely, every por- 
tion of a current proceeding in a dia- 
metrical direction from the equator to 
the centre, must progressively rise in 
temperature; in virtue alike of the in- 
creasing pressure, the gradual arrest of 
motion, and the diminished rate of ra- 
diation. Note, lastly, that this circu- 
lation will go on with extreme slowness. 
As the matter proceeding from the equa- 
tor toward the centre must have its ro- 
tary motion destroyed in the process, 
while that proceeding from the poles 
to the equator must have motion given 
to it, it follows that an enormous amount 
of inertia has to be overcome; and this 
must make the currents so slow as to 
prevent them from producing any thing 
like an equalization of temperature. 

And now, such being the constitu- 
tion of a concentrating spheroid of 
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gaseous matter, where will it begin to 
condense into liquid? The common 
assumption has been, that in a nebu- 
lous mass approaching toward the plan- 
etary form, the liquefaction will first 
occur at the centre. We believe that, 
on examination, this assumption will 
prove to be inconsistent with estab- 
lished physical principles. 

Observe, first, that it is contrary to 
analogy. It is admitted on all hands 
that the matter of the Earth was liquid 
before any of it became solid. Where 
has it first solidified? Not at the cen- 
tre, but at the surface. Now, the same 
general principles apply to the condens- 
ation of gaseous matter into liquid which 
do to the condensation of liquid matter 
into solid. Hence, if the once liquid sub- 
stance of the Earth first solidified at the 
surface, the implication is that its once 
aériform substance first liquified at the 
surface. 

But we have no need to rest in anal- 
ogy. On considering what must hap- 
pen in a rotating nebulous spheroid 
having currents moving as we have 
shown they must move, we shall see 
that external condensation is a corol- 
lary. In conformity with reasonings 
and facts already given, the presump- 
tion is, that a nebulous mass, when it 
has arrived at this stage, will consist of 
an aériform mixture of various matters, 
the heavier and more condensible being 
contained in the rarer or less condensi- 
ble, in the same way that water is con- 
tained in air. And the inference must 
be, that, at a certain stage, some of 
these denser matters will be precipi- 
tated in the shape of vapor. Now, 
what are the laws of precipitation 
from gases? If a gas, holding some 
substance in suspension, expands in 
consequence of the removal of press- 
ure, it will, when the rarefaction and 
consequent cooling reach a certain 
point, begin to let fall the suspended 
substance. Conversely, if a gas, satu- 
rated even with some substance, is sub- 
ject to increased pressure, and is al- 
lowed to retain the additional heat 
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which that pressure generates, so far 
from letting fall what it contains, it 
will gain the power to take up more. 
See, then, the inference respecting con- 
densation in a nebulous spheroid. The 
currents proceeding from the equator 
to the centre, subject to increasing 
pressure, and acquiring the heat due 
not only to this increasing pressure, 
but to arrested motion, will have no 
tendency to deposit their suspended 
substances, but rather the reverse; the 
formation of liquid matter at the cen- 
tre of the mass will be impossible. 
Contrariwise, the currents moving from 
the centre to the poles, and thence to 
the equator, expanding as they go, first 
from diminished pressure and afterward 
from increased centrifugal force, and 
losing heat, not only by expansion, but 
by more rapid radiation, will have less 
and less power to retain their con- 
tained matter. The earliest precipita- 
tion will therefore take place in the re- 
gion of extremest rarefaction— namely, 
about the equator. An equatorial belt 
of vapor will be first formed, and, wid- 
ening into a zone, will by and by begin 
to condense into fluid. Gradually this 
fluid film will extend itself on each side 
the equator, and, encroaching upon the 
two hemispheres, will eventually close 
over at the poles, thus forming a thin 
hollow globe, or rather, spheroid, filled 
with gaseous matter. We do not mean 
that this condensation will take place 
at the very outermost surface; for 
probably round the denser gases form- 
ing the principal mass, there will ex- 
tend strata too rare to be entangled in 
these processes. It is the surface of 
this inner spheroid of denser gases to 
which our reasoning points as the place 
of earliest condensation. 

The internal circulation we have de- 
scribed, continuing, as it must, after 
the formation of this liquid film, there 
will still go on the radiation of heat, 
and the progressive aggregation. The 
film will thicken at the expense of the 
internal gaseous substances precipitated 
upon it. As it thickens, as the globe 
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contracts, and as the gravitative force 
augments, the pressure will increase, 
and the evolution and radiation of heat 
will go on more rapidly. Eventually, 
however, when the liquid shell becomes 
very thick, and the internal cavity rela- 
tively small, the obstacle put to the es- 
cape of heat by this thick liquid shell, 
with its slowly circulating currents, 
will turn the scale, the temperature of 
the outer surface will begin to dimin- 
ish, and a solid crust will form while 
the internal cavity is yet unobliterated. 

‘But what,’ it may be asked, ‘ will 
become of this gaseous nucleus, when 
exposed to the enormous gravitative 
pressure of a shell some thousands of 
miles thick? How can aériform matter 
withstand such a pressure?? Very 
readily. It has been proved that even 
when the heat, generated by their com- 
pression, is allowed to escape, some 
gases remain uncondensible by any force 
we can produce. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt lately made at Vienna to liquify 
oxygen, clearly shows this enormous 
resistance. The steel piston employed 
was literally shortened by the pressure 
used; yet the gas remained unliquified. 
If, then, the expansive force is thus im- 
mense when the heat evolved is dissi- 
pated, what must it be when that heat 
is detained, as in the case we are con- 
sidering? In such a case, every addi- 
tion to the heat is an addition to the 
repulsive power of the atoms—the in- 
creased pressure itself generates an in- 
creased ability to resist; and this re- 
mains true to whatever extent the 
compression is carried. Hence the in- 
ternal planetary structure we have de- 
scribed is as physically stable a one as 
that commonly assumed. 

Now, the reasoning here is very skil- 
fully managed—the false spring is so 
adroitly set and so stealthily worked, 
that it is quite difficult to trace it out, so 
as to stamp it false; nevertheless, we ven- 
ture trial, believing it possible to fix 
the stamp, even to the satisfaction of 
the reasoner himself, if we are only 
careful to take the right beginning and 
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to watch the movement, point by point, 
to its end. 

Such beginning is the gravitation to- 
ward each other of the two atoms 
nearest the centre of the spheroid. 
This first step causes a second step, 
which is the driving outward, in a 
heat-wave, of a portion of the ether 
separating the two atoms. The direc- 
tion of the wave is toward one of the 
poles of the spheroid. The third step 
is the drawing together of a second 
couple of the inner atoms. These will 
settle, necessarily, upon the side of the 
first couple opposite that at which is 
their heat-wave ; so that the wave evolv- 
ed by these passes toward the spheroid’s 
other pole. 

Thus are initiated two series of mo- 
tions—one the pressing of the material 
atoms into mass at the centre, the other 
the undulating of the ethereal waves, 
in the form of heat, first from that cen- 
tre along the axis to the poles, thence 
spirally to the equator, thence again 
into space. And the very statement of 
the processes constituting them carries 
with it proof of the falsity of the con- 
clusions drawn ; for in exact proportion 
to the gathering of the particles to the 
centre, is the escaping, in channels free 
to all intents and for all purposes had in 
view, of the heat to the surface. This 
proportion cannot, in the nature of the 
case, but hold good through all the 
stages of concentration—through the 
stage from gas to liquid, as well as that 
from liquid to solid. It follows further 
and inevitably that, as the heating com- 
mences at the centre, so the cooling is 
first there. This cooling is, in reality, 
nothing other than a partial union of 
the atoms taking place immediately upon 
expulsion of the heat from among them. 

Then, upon the premises, there is no 
possibility of an accumulation of heat, 
such as is claimed, either in the centre 
or anywhere in any locked chamber of 
the condensing world; nor, consequent- 
ly, of a liquefaction and, finally, a solidi- 
fication of its exterior part. This we 
are bold to proclaim in spite of the ad- 
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mission on all hands that the refrigera- 
tion of the Earth began at her surface— 
we do not make the admission, by any 
manner of means. 

Here we can safely rest the case of 
our reviewer, his foundation being proved 
into vacuity. However, we will simply 
indicate a few of his lame deductions— 
lame of themselves, even allowing their 
ground to be stable. 

One is, his making centrifugal force 
bear a far higher ratio to gravity at 
an early stage of the aggregation of 
atoms than at a later stage—this not- 
withstanding it is indirectly from that 
very aggregation that is acquired an 
ever-increasing rotary motion, therefore 
an ever-increasing centrifugal force. 

Another is, his fetching into existence 
a body, whose exterior shall be a solid, 
dense crust, and whose interior shall be 
impalpable air, out of an action, the 
first and direct tendency of which is to 
condense matter at the centre, and to 
expand, rarify it at the periphery. 






Every reader of American history 


must be impressed with the marked dis-. 


tinctions which have existed, from the 
first settlement of the country to the 
present time, between the people of the 
two great sections, the North and the 
South. These distinctions were plainly 
to be seen long before the colonies 
declared their independence of Great 
Britain ; they were marked during the 
war of the Revolution, and the period 
which immediately succeeded it; they 
were fully acknowledged in the Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution ; 
and have been more significantly mani- 
fested since, with the increase of the 
population and growth of the material 
interests of the respective sections. 

A careful study of the history of the 
two people—for such they certainly have 
been and are in most important charac- 
24 
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A third is, his bringing, with his 
thickening shell, so enormous a pressure 
upon the heat detained inside of it, with- 
out the shell’s being not only literally 
shortened, like the steel piston by the 
unyielding oxygen, but dissipated in a 
flash of flame and smoke. 

A fourth is, his assumption, in the 
first place, that such shell could have 
started to form, since the starting act 
was the gathering down of the loose, 
uncohesive gaseous particles upon the 
very heat which was to be ‘ detained’ — 
of course, just so long as the drawing 
centreward continued, the heat, being 
displaced, would push out at every in- 
terstice between atoms, so that these 
could not unite, first into a film, then 
into the shell. 

We would be glad if our Note could 
find its way, from one of the London 
agents of Taz American Monraty, into 
possession of the ‘ Review’ contributor, 
and if he would vouchsafe an answer 
to it. 


teristics—will disclose the plainest evi- 
dence of such prominent and influential 
differences of interests and character, as 
would naturally, and without the inter- 
vention of the American system of gov- 
ernment, have led to their organization 
into two separate and independent na- 
tionalities. 

There have also been developed at the 
West, with the spread of population 
over its vast and fertile prairies, especial- 
ly within the last thirty years, although 
not such decisive yet prominent char- 
acteristics, distinguishing its people from 
those of either of the older sections ; 
and more recently the settlement of the 
region west of the Rocky Mountains is 
disclosing yet another germ of independ- 
ent interests and character. 

These facts, if facts they are, should 
be carefully considered at all times by 
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the statesmen of the country, and never 
more carefully than at a juncture like the 
present, when the people of one great 
section, through an apprehension that 
its great and distinguishing interests and 
characteristics were to be subordinated 
to the will of the majority of the people 
of other sections of the country, is en- 
gaged in a terrible struggle to assert its 
independence, and to establish for itself 
@ separate nationality. 

Recognizing those differences between 
the people of the South and the other 
sections, which are universally acknow- 
ledged, it is important for us to ascer- 
tain whether they have been created 
by circumstances which may be con- 
trolled or modified, or whether they 
have grown up from natural causes, 
which no human power is capable of 
restraining. 

The distinctions between the people 
of the two sections are manifested in the 
difference of their interests, occupations, 
sentiments, manners, customs, and in- 
stitutions. What caused these differ- 
ences? Judge Story, in a dissertation 
upon the origin of nations, in his work 
on International Law, says: 


‘Climate and geographical position, and 
the physical adaptations springing from them, 
must at all times have had a powerful influ- 
ence in the organization of each society, and 
have given a peculiar complexion and char- 
acter to many of its arrangements. The 
bold, intrepid, and hardy natives of the 
north of Europe, whether civilized or bar- 
barous, would scarcely desire or tolerate 
the insolent inactivity and lascivious indul- 
gences of the Asiatics. Nations inhabiting 
the borders of the ocean, and accustomed 
to maritime intercourse with other nations, 
would naturally require institutions and 
laws, adapted to their pursuits and enter- 
prises, which would be wholly unfit for 
those who should be placed in the interior 
of a continent, and should maintain very 
different relations with their neighbors, both 
in peace and war.’ 


We believe that all the essential dif- 
ferences between the people of the South 
and the other sections have arisen, prin- 
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cipally, from the first of the two causes 
above stated, namely, climate; and that 
all the essential differences between the 
people of the West and of the Pacific 
coast and the other sections, had their 
origin, principally, in the second cause 
above stated, namely, geographical posi- 
tion. 

We propose to consider briefly, how 
far climate has been influential in creat- 
ing the differences which exist between 
the people of the South and those of 
the other sections. 

The territory of the United States, 
extending through sixteen degrees of 
latitude, reaches at the north to a cli- 
mate colder than that of the northern 
portion of Prussia, and at the south to 
a climate scarcely less tropical than that 
of the extreme south of Spain or Por- 
tugal. From an early day, sectional di- 
visions have been recognized, corre- 
sponding with these differences of climate. 
The States have been classed as North- 
ern and Southern. In the first-named 
class are included all the States of the 
cold, and in the second, all the States of 
the warm climate. A still further dis- 
tinction has been recognized, in the 
designation of the northern tier of States 
of the southern section, as the Border 
States. This distinction corresponds 
with the phenomena of climate, as in 
the gradual transition from a cold to a 
warm country there must necessarily be 
found an intermediate region, partaking 
somewhat of the climate of both, with 
none of the marked characteristics of 
either. 

This dissimilarity in climate has been 
the cause of the difference in the agri- 
cultural productions of the two sections, 
and has exerted a powerful influence 
upon the character and conditions of the 
labor of the two people. Under a cli- 
mate like that of the North, it is impos- 
sible for the laboring classes to obtain 
the comforts of life without constant ex- 
ertion. The sterility of the soil of that 
section, and the length of its winters, in 
which the laboring classes are prevented 
from working in the field, naturally in- 
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duce them to seck other employments. 
Hence a large portion of the population 
of the North, especially in the seaboard 
States, have sought occupation in the 
laborious employments of commerce and 
manufacture. . 

Under a climate like that of the South, 
with a soil of extreme fertility, with 
none of the necessities which long in- 
clement seasons create, the laboring 
classes are enabled to support them- 
selves by agricultural pursuits, with lit- 
tle exertion; and thus, independent of 
the enervating influences of climate, 
but little incentive is presented for en- 
gaging in the more skilful and laborious 
employments. 

At the South, commercial and manu- 
facturing interests must always be sub- 
ordinate to the agricultural, and at the 
North, until the further developments of 
the dominant interests of the Western 
and Pacific States, commercial and man- 
ufacturing interests must predominate. 

But the influence of climate is shown 
in the difference of temperament, cus- 
toms, and institutions of the two people, 
scarcely less than in their labor and pro- 
ductions. These differences have been 
plainly observable from the time of the 
earliest history of the country, and have 
not been materially influenced by any 
differences in the characters of those 
who colonized the respective sections. 
Both sections were settled principally by 
people of the same race, and from the 
same nation. There certainly was no 
greater difference of characteristics in 
the settlers of the two sections, than in 
the settlers of the different States of 
both sections, and yet, no one will pre- 
tend that want of homogeneity in the 
settlers of the different States of either 
section has created any cause of conflict 
or disturbance. We believe that, in no 
instance, can any essential difference 
between the people of the two sections 
be traced to want of homogeneity in the 
original colonists. 

The effect of climatic causes upon in- 
dividual character is plainly seen in the 
change produced in representative men 
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even, who have removed from the one 
section into the other. They have in- 
variably, within a short time, not only 
conformed to the customs and institu- 
tions of the people of their adopted sec- 
tion, but have partaken of all their pecu- 
liarities and prejudices. 

The continuance and growth of the 
system of slavery have also been deter- 
mined principally by the influence of 
climate. When England first conceived 
the policy of introducing African slaves 
to this country, and during the period 
of their early importation, there existed 
no greater prejudice against the system 
at the North than at the South. The 
same cause induced the largest import- 
ation into the South, and subsequently 
the abandonment of the system at the 
North, and its growth at the South. ,It 
is plain that climate has substantially con- 
trolled the fortunes of this institution in 
this country from the commencement. 
Slave labor was not, and could not be made 
profitable under the cold climate of the 
North; hence it was discontinued. In 
the Border or intermediate States, the 
system, as would be expected if climate 
controls its destiny, has been continued 
with a feeble growth ; and, beyond them, 
under the well-defined climate of the 
South, the slave population has largely 
increased, and now constitutes the prin- 
cipal laboring class of that section. 

But it is claimed, although the cir- 
cumstances and continued existence of 
the institution of slavery may have 
been determined by the influences of 
climate, yet that the institution itself 
has been influential in creating a landed 
aristocracy at the South, which has pos- 
sessed itself largely of the social and 
political powers of that section. It has 
undoubtedly, like every other institu- 
tion at the South, exerted an influence 
in the formation of its social and politi- 
cal systems. The influences of climate, 
and of the conditions it has been instru- 
mental in creating, necessarily act and 
react upon each other, and all contribute 
more or less in the formation of the pe- 
culiar systems which exist at the South. 
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Yet slavery has not been a primary 
cause, nor has it had a controlling in- 
fluence on either the social or political 
condition of the Southern people. 

It will be difficult to prove that the 
institution of slavery has given rise to 
any of the prominent social or political 
phenomena that have been manifested at 
the South. Its influence has been to 
increase and intensify, rather than to 
originate, social and political idiosyn- 
crasies. We believe that, if slave labor 
had never been employed at the South, 
there would have grown up in that sec- 
tion a landed aristocracy, which would 
have wielded a large share of social and 
political power. 

There is an inevitable tendency to in- 
equality of wealth in all warm countries, 
especially during the early periods of 
their development. It is shown in the 
possession of large landed estates by 
the few, while the great masses of the 
population are mere laborers, with neither 
the incentives nor means of acquiring cap- 
ital enjoyed by the laborers of more tem- 
perate regions. There is nothing in the 
circumstances or history of the South 
to exempt its people from the operations 
of this general law established by cli- 
mate. Inequality in wealth is inevi- 
tably followed by inequality in social 
and political power. Without slave la- 
bor, the great landed proprietors of the 
South would have constituted an aris- 
tocracy, with powers differing only in 
degree, from those exercised by the same 
class in the past; and if the institution 
of slavery shall be abolished, yet the 
negro will remain, and in time it will be 
proved how much, if at all, his social 
and political power will be increased, 
and consequently the power of the aris- 
tocracy diminished, by the change. 

If these views are correct, then all of 
the important differences between the 
people of the South and of the other 
sections arise from, or their conditions 
are determined by, the influences of cli- 
mate. If the climate and soil of: the 
North were similar to the climate and soil 
of the South, the people of the North to- 
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day would be employed in the cultivation 
of cotton, rice, and sugar-cane, to which 
commercial and manufacturing interests 
would be subordinate, and in sentiments, 
customs, and institutions, we should be 
assimilated to the people of the South. 
Under these conditions, even the institu- 
tion of slavery would afford no cause of 
difference or offence between the sec- 
tions, as there is every reason to believe 
it would be approved and sustained alike 
by the people of both. 

If the above views are correct, it is 
evident, also, that the influential differ- 
ences between the two people cannot be 
removed by any human agency. The 
material interests of the South may be 
prostrated for the time, but they cannot 
be made to conform to those of the other 
sections. The laws which govern labor 
at the South may be suspended through 
violence, yet it will be impossible to sub- 
stitute for them the laws which control 
the labor of the North. The moment 
that force is withdrawn, the people of 
the South will engage in the same pur- 
suits as in the past, and the character 
and conditions of its labor will be deter- 
mined by influences over which enact- 
ments of Congress can have but little 
control. Neither will it be possible, by 
force or statute, to change the great 
characteristics of the people of the 
South. The causes which produced 
them cannot be destroyed. Their oper- 
ations may be disturbed by the violence 
of civil war, but when the struggle is 
over, and peace resumes its sway, they 
will again exert their silent influences, as 
in the past, upon the characters of those 
who shall people the States of the 
South. It is impossible to efface the 
marked differences in the characters of 
the two people by the exertion of any 
force. No policy which the general 
Government can adopt, can produce 
homogeneity between the inhabitants of 
the two sections. There is no power in 
legislation that can compel the inhabit- 
ants of South-Carolina and Georgia, or 
even of Illinois and California, to con- 
form their institutions, habits, and 
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modes of thought to those which gov- 
ern the people of New-England. Nor 
would the attempt to reduce the char- 
acter of the people of the entire country 
to a single type be materially aided by a 
thorough change of population at the 
South. If the white race of that sec- 
tion should be completely exterminated, 
and its place filled by a people represent- 
ing the most extreme Northern senti- 
ments, we believe that within the time 
of one generation there would be de- 
veloped quite as much difference in 
interests and character between the peo- 
ple of the two sections as has ever exist- 
ed in the past ; and that if the new pop- 
ulation should prove to be more ener- 
getic and more jealous of its rights than 
that which preceded it, there would ex- 
ist greater cause of apprehension of hos- 
tilities between the two people, with no 
additional protection to sections under 
the Constitution than has ever existed 
in the past. The abolition of slavery 
would remove the moral elements which 
have contributed so much to fire the 
heart of the North in the present strug- 
gle, without essentially modifying any of 
the prominent causes of dispute between 
the two sections. 

But it may be asked how it has hap- 
pened that, with such radical differences 
between the people of two sections, both 
have lived together in peace under one 
flag for nearly eighty years, and enjoyed 
under it, during that period, unexampled 
prosperity. The answer to this is, that 
these results have been achieved through 
the beneficent operations of our peculiar 
system of government. The peculiarity 
of the system is in the divisions of power 
between the local or State governments 
and the general government. The basis 
of the system is local self-government ; 
its fundamental principle is, that the peo- 
ple of each considerable geographical sec- 
tion have the exclusive power of legisla- 
tion and control, in all matters which 
pertain to their peculiar intereats, cus- 
toms, and institutions. Upon this basis 
is built the general or federative goyern- 
ment, for the management of the external 
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relations of the several States, and for 
their general protection. The general 
government was framed by the govern- 
ments of the different States through a 
Convention, and consented to by their 
peoples. Their object in establishing 
it was to give additional security, strength, 
and vitality to the local or State govern- 
ments. As governments generally are 
established for the purpose of affording 
protection to the individuals of the com- 
munity in the enjoyment of their natural 
rights, and of organizing and directing 
their aggregate force against enemies 
from abroad, so’ the general govern- 
ment was established, for the purpose 
of affording protection to individual 
States in the enjoyment and exercise of 
their rights under the system of local 
self-government which had grown up, 
and for the purpose of organizing and 
directing their aggregate strength against 
foreign aggressors. 

It is to this system that the people of 
the country are indebted for their suc- 
cess in the past. Under it, each State 
managed its own affairs, and exercised 
exclusive control in all matters which 
pertained to the domestic happiness of 
its people. We believe that this system 
is the only one that could have secured 
the political coéperation of the people of 
the two sections in the past; that a con- 
solidated government would have signal- 
ly failed of this object; and that even a 
despotic government would have been 
unable, by the exercise of any force, to 
have compelled a political unity of the 
two people for eighty years. 

The dissatisfaction which culminated 
in the present struggle, arose, not from 
any dislike of our system of government, 
but from a jealousy lest the powers of 
the general government should be per- 
verted to the subversion of the prin- 
ciples of ‘ocal self-government. The 
cause of the dissatisfaction was stated 
by President Lincoln in his inaugural 
message, March fourth, 1861, in the fol- 
lowing language: ‘ Apprehension seems 
to exist among the people of the South- 
ern States, that by the accession of a 
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Republican administration, their prop- 
erty, their peace, and their personal se- 
curity was to be endangered !’ 

This apprehension existed, and was 
wide-spread, and whether justified by 
facts or not, induced the people of the 
Southern States to make an attempt at 
separation from the control of the Gen- 
eral Government. If the facts justified 
the apprehension, they would also justi- 
fy the people of the South in their revo- 
lutionary attempt. Under a general 
Government like ours, if a majority of 
the people and States unite for the de- 
termined purpose of oppressing the 
minority, or of interfering with its con- 
stitutional rights, the minority will have 
just cause for apprehension. For under 
the forms of law, through a gradual per- 
version of the spirit and intent of the 
Constitution, and by an exercise of 
questionable powers, against which 
there may be no means of immediate 
redress, much injustice may be done to 
the rights and interests of the minority. 
The justification of a resort to revolu- 
tionary measures, which such acts by 
the majority would afford, is plainly 
stated in the message of President Lin- 
coln above quoted from. He says: ‘If, 
by mere force of numbers, a majority 
should deprive a minority of any clearly 
written constitutional right, it might, in a 
moral point of-view, justify revolution— 
it certainly would, if such right were a 
vital one.’ It is true, further, that if a 
majority shall have combined for the de- 
clared purpose of depriving the minor- 
ity of any clearly written constitutional 
rights, the minority is not bound to wait 
till the blow is struck, till its liberties 
are within the grasp of a hostile power, 
but is justified in adopting measures to 
avert the threatened calamity ; and, un- 
fortunately perhaps for the peace of na- 
tions, the people whose rights are en- 
dangered are, in each case, the sole 
judges of the exigency, and necessarily 
make the decision under circumstances 
of passion and excitement. President 
Lincoln, in the same message, challenged 
reference to a single instance in which 
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a plainly written provision of the Con- 
stitution had ever been denied, and dis- 
claimed, for himself and his party, any 
intention of interfering with the con- 
stitutional rights of the people of the 
Southern States. We believe it true 
that a large majority of the party which 
elevated him and his administration to 
power, had not, at the time, any inten- 
tion of violating clearly written consti- 
tutional rights ; yet, the circumstances 
connected with the organization of the 
party, its history, the subjects on whic’ 
it based its political platform, and ths 
declarations of many of its representa- 
tive men, of its intentions, were such as 
would naturally tend to excite jealousy 
in the minds of the people of the South- 
ern States, and such as called, on the 
accession of that party to power, for an 
explicit and emphatic declaration of in- 
tentions from its representatives in Con- 
gress, which they persistently refused to 
make. The result was, the civil war 
which has now been waged upon a 
gigantic scale for four years. 

All the important questions which 
now agitate the public mind, arise out 
of the state of affairs which this strug- 
gle has developed. By far the most im- 
portant of these arise out of the issues 
presented, which affect the future exist- 
ence of our system of government. 

The liberties, happiness, and prosper- 
ity of the people of the country, in the 
future, depend upon a correct decision 
of these questions. Towns that have 
been destroyed may be rebuilt; inter- 
ests that languish may be revived; 
wealth that has been sacrificed may be 
replaced, through the energy and enter- 
prise of the people; and immigration 
may, in part at least, supply to the in- 
dustry of the country a population in 
the place of that the war has destroyed. 
But the liberties of the people once 
stricken down—the American system 
once abandoned to despotic rule—if not 
lost for ever, can be rescued only after 
long years of suffering, through the ter- 
rible and desperate struggles of an op- 
pressed people. 
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Our experience as a people since the 
adoption of the Constitution, has de- 
monstrated the wisdom of our political 
system, and confirmed the faith of its 
founders that it was adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the country through all com- 
ing time. The dangers that have threat- 
ened, and troubles that have visited, the 
country, have been caused by real or 
apprehended perversions of the system ; 
and our experience, especially during 
the last four years, has demonstrated 
the necessity of. additional securities for 
the future maintenance of the system. 
All our difficulties have resulted from 
the development of the different inter- 
ests of the respective sections, to which 
there was given no adequate defensive 
powers in the organism of the general 
Government. The danger to the system 
from this source did not escape the at- 
tention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. After determining upon the pow- 
ers to be delegated to the general gov- 
ernment, and consequently the powers 
to be reserved to the States and the peo- 
ple, their attention was directed to the 
subject of the interests of minorities, 
which might be endangered by the ac- 
tion of the majority, in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the general Govern- 
ment. They believed it to be unsafe to 
intrust power in the hands of the ma- 
jority, with no other restrictions than 
mere constitutional probabilities would 
afford. They recognized the truth, that 
the great governing principle of majori- 
ties, as of individuals, is self-interest, 
and that the former are more unscrupu- 
lous in the exercise of power, for the 
advancement of their interests, than the 
latter; and they feared that, under a 
general government, framed upon a 
democratic basis and invested with the 
powers of the purse and the sword, the 
majority could and would adopt meas- 
ures with but little regard to their effect 
upon the interests of the minority ; and 
saw that the only way to prevent such 
abuse was to give to the minority a 
power in the government itself, to pre- 
vent the adoption of unfriendly meas- 
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ures. Consequently, they sought to 
ascertain what classes of States or indi- 
viduals might be endangered through 
the exercise of the powers of the gen- 
eral Government, with a view to give 
them a defensive power. 

The small States were regarded as in 
a position of danger, as it was evident 
that a few of the large States, having a 
community of interests and a majority 
of the voters of the country, might 
unite, and obtain control of the several 
departments of government. After full 
discussion, the dangers from this source 
were provided against, by giving to each 
State an equal representation in one 
branch of the Government—the Senate ; 
thereby conferring upon the small States 
equal powers with the large ones, in 
preventing the enactment of laws which 
they might deem unfriendly to their in- 
terests. No injurious effects in the le- 
gislation of the country have resulted 
from this anti-democratic feature in the 
Government, and it has served to pre- 
vent not only conflicts, but even jealous- 
ies, between these two classes of States. 

Pending the discussion in the Con- 
vention, upon the subject of the large 
and small States, Mr. Madison said: ‘ He 
admitted that every peculiar interest, 
whether in any class of citizens or any 
descfiption of States, ought to be secur- 
ed as far as possible.’ That ‘when- 
ever there is danger of-attack, there 
ought to be given a constitutional power 
of defence.’ But he contended that the 
great difference of interests did not lie 
between the large and small States, but 
‘That it lies between the Northern and 
Southern, and if any defensive power 
were necessary, it ought to be unitedly 
given to these two interests.’ Mr. Pinck- 
ney said there was ‘a real distinction 
between the Northern and Southern in- 
terests ;’ and that: ‘ These different in- 
terests would be a source of oppressive 
regulations, if no check to a bare major- 
ity should be provided.’ Mr. King said: 
‘He was fully convinced that the ques- 
tion concerning a difference of interests 
did not lie, where it had hitherto been 
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discussed, between the great and small 
States; but between the Southern and 
Eastern.’ He said: ‘ He was not averse 
to giving them (the Southern) a still 
greater security, but did not see how it 
could be done.’ Colonel Mason said: 
‘If the Government is to be lasting, it 
must be founded in the confidence and 
affections of the people, and must be so 
constructed as to obtain.these. The 
majority will”be governed by their in- 
terests. The Southern States are the 
minority in both Houses. Is it to be 
expected that they will deliver them- 
selves bound hand and foot to the East- 
ern States ; and enable them to exclaim, 
in the words of Cromwell upon a cer- 
tain occasion: ‘ The Lord hath delivered 
them into our hands’ ?’ 

Notwithstanding the members of the 
Convention saw plainly the necessity of 
giving a defensive power to sections in 
the Constitution, yet, unfortunately for 
the peace of the country, they adopted 
no provision for the purpose. It is evi- 
dent, from the published debates, that 
such a defensive power was not provid- 
ed, from an apprehension that the addi- 
tional inequalities of powers in the de- 
partments of the government, which a 
provision adequate for this purpose 
would constitute, might peril the ratifi- 
cation of the system by the people. If 
such a power had been given in the Con- 
stitution, the controversies and jealous- 
ies that have arisen between the sections 
in the past, would have been avoided ; 
and there would have been no occasion 
for the discussion of the question of 
the right of secession, which is practi- 
cally only a question of the right of 
peaceable revolution. 

But our experience in the past is chief- 
ly valuable for the light it throws upon 
the path of our duty in the future. 
Whether, under the circumstances of 
the people of the two sections at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
a defensive power to sections was neces- 
sary or not, it is evident that, with the 
great subsequent increase of population, 
and vast development of resources,not 
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only in the Northern and Southern, but 
in the other great divisions of the coun- 
try, such a power is now indispensable, 
not only to secure the future codperation 
of the people of the South, but to pre- 
serve the union between the people of 
the East, West, and Pacific Coast. 

We believe that, if a defensive power 
to the different sections shall be given 
in the government itself, all controver- 
sies and jealousies in the future will be 
prevented, and that, with this security, 
the Southern States will be induced vol- 
untarily to resume their places in the 
Union; and the people of the whole 
country, sadder but wiser from the ex- 
perience they have suffered, will heart- 
ily codperate for the accomplishment of 
the great mission which we still hope 
God has designed for the people of this 
continent. With nothing to excite ill- 
feeling, the people of each section will 
continue to develop their peculiar form 
of civilization under the beneficent and 
harmonizing influences of free institu- 
tions; and all jealousies against the 
general Government being removed, 
there will spring up in the hearts of the 
people a spirit of national unity, which 


will be confirmed and strengthened with | 


the growth of the population and devel- 
opment of the resources of the country. 

But it may be contended that, if the 
concurrence of the people of all the sec- 
tions is required in the enactment of 
laws, the Government will be necessarily 
weak. On the contrary, such a require- 
ment would give to it additional strength. 
It would bring to the support of its 
measures the people representing every 
interest of the country, instead of, as 
now, those representing only the major- 
ity interests. When we refer to the 
strength of a government, we should re- 
member there are two classes of govern- 
ment; the one depending for its strength 
upon its independence of the consent of 
the governed, and the other depending 
for its strength upon the voluntary -con- 
sent of the governed. Our government 
is of the latter class. Its strength de- 
pends upon the approval of its measure, 
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by the people, and the larger the num- 
bers that approve its acts—especially if 
they represent the different interests of 
the country—the greater the strength 
of the government. The truth of this 
is verified by many instances in our ex- 
perience. The disaffections in New- 
England, which deprived the country of 
the cordial support of her people in the 
war of 1812, and the disturbance in 
South-Carolina in 1830, resulted from 
the exercise of powers by the general 
Government without the concurrence of 
the people of all the sections. 

The grant of such a defensive power 
to seetions would undoubtedly tend to 
modify the legislation of the general 
Government. 
upon subjects affecting the different in- 
terests of the sections, and prevent the 
passage of acts for the promotion of the 
interests of the majority, to the preju- 
dice of those of the minority, except 
with the consent of the latter. Upon 
referring to the powers delegated to the 
general Government by the Constitu- 
tion, it will be seen that there are but 
few subjects within their legitimate reach 
upon which there would exist a differ- 
ence of opinion between the people of 
the several sections; and that, even if 
legislation upon those subjects which 
affect the different interests of sections 
should be confined to the adoption of 
such measures only as would promote 
equally the interests of all, no interest 
would seriously suffer. But it would 
not be thus confined. Each section hav- 
ing peculiar interests, mutual conces- 
sions would be made, and the legislation 
would conform to the highest interests 
of the whole people. 

The importance of giving such a de- 
fensive power to sections cannot be over- 
estimated. Without it, the American 
system cannot be sustained in the fu- 
ture. It is not to be disguised that 
there are many influential men in pow- 
er, and connected with it, who are ene- 
mies of the American system, and de- 
termined upon: its overthrow. They 
would build upon its ruins a new and, 
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as they assert, a stronger government, 
based upon powers independent of the 
consent of the governed. Some boldly 
proclaim their purpose; others, know- 
ing the strength of the attachment of 
the people to the principles of the sys- 
tem they would subvert, seek to pro- 
mote their object through a system of 
covert and indirect attacks. Appreciat- 
ing the defenceless position of the sys- 
tem, and believing that it can only be 
preserved through the adoption of addi- 
tional securities, they protest strongly 
against all compromises and guarantees, 
and point to our difficulties in the past, 
which were occasioned by a deficiency 
of guarantees, as proof that the prin- 
ciples of the system are inadequate for 
the exigencies of the country. 

It is also strongly asserted by the 
enemies of the system, that additional 
defensive powers to sections are called 
for, only to satisfy imperious demands 
of the people of the South. This is un- 
true. Although indispensable to secure 
their voluntary coéperation, they are not 
less important for the protection of the 
rights and interests of the people of the 
other sections, in the future. 

Upon the sectional questions out of 
which our present difficulties sprung, 
the people of the West acted with the 
people of the East. But if the Union 
shall be restored, without the adoption 
of additional guarantees for sections, 
new jealousies and questions of conflict 
of interests will arise, upon which the 
people of the East cannot expect the co- 
operation of the people of the West. 
Heretofore the political action of the 
West has been largely influenced by the 
dependence of its interests upon the 
capital of the East; but when, with the 
development of its resources, it is re- 
lieved of this dependence, its people will 
be governed in their political action by 
the controlling interests of their section. 
The great interest of the West, as of the 
South, is agriculture ; and this will in- 
evitably insure political codperation be- 
tween the people of these sections upon 
all important questions that may arise 
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in the future, from conflicts of interests. 
It is plain that the people of the Eastern 
States cannot, in the future, exert the 
control they have in the past, over the 
people of other sections ; and that, with- 
in a brief period, the various agricultur- 
al interests of the country will be able 
to control the legislation of the General 
Government. When that time shall 
come, the people of the Eastern States 
will fully appreciate the importance of 
defensive powers to sections, in the or- 
ganism of the Government. 

We can have no doubt of the ultimate 
triumph of the American system over 
its enemies, if the educated conservative 
men of the country shall prove faithful 
in the performance of their duties. The 
friends of the system are not confined 
to the conservative party of the country. 
Many influential members and presses 
of the Administration party are among 
its zealous defenders, and there are plain 
indications that they are not blind to 
the dangers to which the system is ex- 
posed. But, more important than these, 
history proves how @ifficult it is for the 
executives of government to effect a per- 
manent change in the institutions of a 
country, even amid the distractions of 
civil war. 

Although there have been not infre- 
quent instances, in the history of civiliz- 
ed nations, of patient submission to 
usurpations and gross perversions of the 
powers of government during the pend- 
ency of a great struggle, yet, in nearly 
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every instance, when the crisis had pass- 
ed, the people have demanded and ob- 
tained, often after a protracted struggle, 
a return to the principles and system of 
government with which all their habits 
of thought and recollections of the past 
were identified. 

We believe this struggle will tend to 
confirm the attachment of the people to 
the principles of the American system, 
They have been educated under, and all 
their recollections of the past are con- 
nected with, the most beneficent system 
of government the world has ever known. 
For nearly eighty years, we and our fa- 
thers enjoyed the most ample protection 
ever afforded by any system of govern- 


‘ment, without the imposition of a burden 


that could be felt. The evils that have 
befallen the country, have not resulted 
from any defect in the principles of the 
system, but from the insufficiency of the 
provisions for the prevention of jealous- 
ies and conflicts between the people re- 
presenting the different great interests 
of the country. And when the passions 
and excitements of the struggle are over, 
we believe the people will return to the 
system with a love stronger than in the 
past ; and, profiting by the terrible ex- 


> perience through which they shall have 


passed, will, without the change of a sin- 
gle principle, adopt additional guarantees, 
which will insure to each great interest 
and section such ample protection that 
there will be no opportunity, even, for 
jealousy, in the future. 
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Tse author of ‘ Picciola,’ lately de- 
ceased, held a subordinate position in 
the sphere of French letters. His mer- 
its entitled him to a greater reward than 
he actually received at the hands of his 
countrymen ; but, unfortunately it may 
be said, those merits were the barriers 
to his success. He lacked the boldness 
and audacity of the sensational schools, 
and an over-credulous spirit often per- 
mitted those who shared in his ambition 
to reap the benefit of his labors. Yield- 
ing, fastidious, prone to strong feelings, 
and with a conscientious love for virtue, 
he strove to impart a moral even to his 
most wanton strains of thought, not 
manifest in the mass of writings with 
which he was surrounded. He long 
struggled with the drama, a struggle in 
which young talent is most jeopardized, 
but seldom had the courage to enter 
upon the production of a play alone; 
and it was thus that, by joining his la- 
bors with others, he failed to make the 
advancement which single personal ef- 
forts insure to the industrious. Although 
he composed nearly two hundred drama- 
tic pieces, in conjunction with his friend 
M. Eugene Scribe, scarcely half-a-dozen 
remain upon the stage. The delicacy of 
his nature prevented him from overstep- 
ping true art for a mercenary success, 
and modesty overcame that passion for 
personal aggrandizement so inherent in 
others—a virtue which lost to himself 
the better part of the fame which now 
attaches to his colleague. 

Upon the appearance of the beautiful 
and touching romance by which his name 
is wedded to the English language, his 
reputation was at once made as an au- 
thor. ‘Picciola’ seemed to be a culmi- 
nation of all his peculiar power. Fiction 
was at once clothed with beauty, sim- 
plicity, and the more modest refinement 
of fancy and moral sentiment. It was 


almost a perfect attainment of an ideal. 
A large prize was the author’s immediate 
and substantial reward, and its popular- 
ity soon became so great, that the book 
went through twenty editions. It has 
been translated into nearly all of the 
popular languages. 

‘The Solitary of the Juan Fernandez, 
or, the Real Robinson Crusoe,’ which he 
produced soon after, is the mainly au- 
thentic history of Alexander Selkirk, in 
the romantic form, but narrated with 
a charm peculiarly his own. From its 
English origin, it has naturally been 
reproduced in our language. Besides 
several other works, in the form of 
Jeuilletons and otherwise, during his 
literary career, the last important pro- 
duction from his pen was a collection of 
dreams, visions, nightmares, and all 
sorts of illusions which haunt the hu- 
man brain, told in a manner to excite 
the imagination and stir up the fancies 
of supernatural believers. ‘La Seconde 
Vie’ was probably the last important 
work which came from his pen. It re- 
sembles De Quincey’s ‘Confessions of 
an Opium-Eater’ in the peculiar con- 
struction of its marvels, but is more di- 
versified in its subjects and resources. 
It describes mountainous ascents, in a 
dream, with all the detail of reality, and 
recounts the adventures and trials of 
man’s career, passed during the interval 
of a night’s sleep, and draws a vivid 
picture of hunting excursions, all en- 
joyed within the short compass of an 
after-dinner nap. It partakes of the ar- 
tistic finish of ‘Picciola,’ but contains 
more of the French spirit of vague and 
improbable romance. The author of 
*Picciola’ must long remain, in the 
estimation of his own people, as well as 
in the remembrance of American and 
English readers, a writer of uncommon 
purity, worthy of emulation by all the 
devotees of romantic literature. 
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Addressed to Miss Fanny, whose father’s mother’s 
maiden name was Brown. 

My Dear Miss Fanny: It is Thursday, 
(the day of Thor—the day of thunder ; see 
Webster for further information.) The 
morning is windy, boisterous. I am ram- 
bling upon the bank of the river here in 
our pleasant little village. You have some- 
thing of an idea of its locality. There is 
the waterfall ; there are leafy, branchy trees, 
and rocks piled upon rocks to receive and 
mould into form the sounds of the winds 
and the waters. 

Please gratify me by fancying yourself 
with me in my ramble, (oh! musical and 
joy-enkindling are the wind and water tones 
as they come, modified by your cousinly 
presence, touching the chords of my heart !) 
Observe that, during the interval between 
gales, the labial (dip) consonants are the 
ones which you hear spoken—as you pass 
by a little opening in the trees and come 
again where they are closer, you hear the 
sound of », first; then, as the sound com- 
mences to enter in among the branches, you 
hear the articulation o ; then, as the sound 
fills up, so to speak, the full space among 
the branches, you hear the broad r ; just as 
you will hear the same three articulations in 
the same order, in the process of gaping, 
(gape and compare, please.) Observe still 
further that, while the wind is quiet, the 
water, where it is shoal, in eddying among 
the stones, speaks the part-word 7-ple — 
plainly enough the root of ripple, now in 
use to express that same eddying of the 
water. Indeed, it is not difficult to get an 
expression of the full word from such eddy- 
ing—thus, take the continuous sigh of the 
stiller, deeper water and of the breeze, and 
blend it with (prefix it to) the eddying 
sound, and you have er-p ple—near enough 
to the full word ripple for all purposes had 
in view at present. 

Now, as the gust comes bursting along 
through the bellies among the rocks and up 
against the branches of the trees, note how 
the original purely lip sound p is changed 
into the guttural (and even the ventriloquial) 
sound of 4, mingled with that of the trilling 
r, thus commencing the pronunciation of the 
word brour, (broar,) as that of pour was 
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commenced by a gentler wave of the wind ; 
the completion of the word is brought about 
in the same way as was that of powr. Also 
note how the p sounds produced by the ed- 
dying are deepened and roughened into the 
6 sounds as the water, driven by the wind, 
tumbles among the larger stones ; thus shap- 
ing themselves into the part-word b-ble— 
clearly enough the root whence has come 
bubble, though this, as now used, has per- 
haps a little too quiet, a little too small, a 
sense to correspond precisely with that con- 
veyed by the other expression. However, it 
is not a part of my present object to find 
whether all our words are or are not legiti- 
mate embodiments of the ideas which they 
were intended to embody. 

Now let us think of a few of the expres- 
sions which may have grown, very naturally, 
out of the two roots given us by the bois- 
terous winds and the tumbling waters. From 
brour come roar, (the 6 being dropped off— 
take notice here that, in the old Chaldaic 
and Samaritan alphabets, the characters 
standing for 6 and r are nearly identical, 
suggesting that the two sounds were blend- 
ed originally,) roll, rumble, bur, (the hum- 
ming of a mill-stone turning swiftly, not 
now employed to express such a humming, 
however,) buzz, bellow, blaze, burn, ete. ; 
from 6-ble come bubble, wabble, billow, ete. 
Among the gentler aspects of some of those 
rugged words may be mentioned pwr, (a cat 
purrs—the gigantic wheel bur as it turns ;) 
rumple, (the gentle breeze runeples the young 
grain—the mighty thunder rumbles ;) pil- 
low, (the timid maiden loves to lie down 
upon her peaceful pillow—the brave sailor 
joys in riding upon the breaking billow ;) 
the gentler phase of bathos is pathos, (the 
poet is pathetic—the boo-at, developed into 
boor, bore, brute, and into boot-jack, is ba- 
thetic. ) 

Now let us go in and consult Webster, to 
see if he gives us any support to any of our 
suggestions. Turn to rush. ‘ Rusa—The 
German has brausen, the Dutch, drwisschen, 
to rush or roar; Danish, brusen, to rush. 
We have in the English rustle and brustle, 
probably from the same source.’ Turn to 
brustle. ‘ Brustte — Saxon, brastlian, to 
crackle,’ (passing quite naturally into burn, 
and hence into brown ;) ‘German, brausen ; 
Danish, bruse ; Swedish, brusa ; from the 
root of rustle.’ No further evidence is need- 
ed to convince me that our English word 
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roar may have come from the wind-and-rock- 
and-tree word brouwr, (broar,) as suggested. 
Turn to rumble. ‘* Rumpte—German, brum- 
men ; Dutch, brommen, bremmen ; Swedish, 
rama, to bellow.” Turn to bellow, (of course 
this and billow have come from the same 
root.) ‘BrtLow—Saxon, bulgian, bylgean, 
bellan, to bawl.’ Turn to bawl. ‘ Bawit— 
Saxon, bellan ; Swedish, bola, to low or bel- 
low; French, piailler, to bawl, to pule. 
These all coincide in elements with the 
Latin pello, appello, and the English peal, 
and the primary is the same.’ Turn to 
peal. ‘Peat—From the Latin pello, the 
sense being to drive; a peal is driving of 
sound. This word seems to belong to the 
family of the Latin balo, and the English 
bawl, jubilee, bell, etc.’ This testimony is 
sufficient, though there is plenty more, to 
show that my 5 words, above given, are 
properly derived; and that 6 and p are only 
different phases of the same expression of 
nature and of man. 

Now take Pratt, the name of my mother. 
By an easy transition it becomes Prow ; this 
becomes Brow ; and this is developed into 
Brown, the name of your ancestors. So, 
are we not proved to be akin, especially as 
our tastes and mental characteristics show 
themselves to be somewhat alike ? 

In reviewing these pennings, thus hastily 
dropped off, the point upon which you might, 
if disposed to be critical, rest your objection 
to my theory of relationship between us, 
presents itself to me at once. It is, that, as 
a multitude of words differing widely in or- 
thography and pronunciation may be traced 
to a very few roots, so a great many persons, 
having different names and with’ different 
characteristics, may be descendants of one 
‘great prototype;’ thus making yourself 
no more nearly connected by blood with me 
than any one of any ten thousand other 
sons and daughters of our common parent. 
Iam not going to inflict upon you any full 
discussion of the point, but will offer a sim- 
ple suggestion touching it, then leave it. 

Suppose that one mother gives birth to a 
Shakespeare and to an idiot. Are the two 
offsprings, therefore, brothers in any true 
sense of the word brothers? I say not. 
Suppose further that each of those sons 
(according to the flesh) of one mother shall 
send his issue through fifty generations, to 
the number of a hundred thousand, and 
that one only among each of the two sepa- 
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rate hundred thousands shall be a Shake- 
speare, all the others being idiots. Will 
not the two Shakespeares be more really re- 
lated, one to the other, than either will be 
to any one of the hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand nine hundred and _ ninety-eight 
idiots? I say yes, unhesitatingly. It does 
not necessarily follow, from the comparison, 
that I claim for myself any kindred with 
Shakespeare ! 

Now the winds have ceased their bellow- 
ings in the bowels of the rocks, and the bois- 
terous bubbling of the waters has become 
soothed down into a peaceful rippling. Oh! 
as the gentle ripples of the gliding river may 
be ever the waves of the stream wafting on 
to a placid haven the life-bark of my limpid- 
souled cousin Phanny Brown ! 


Link in the Chain of Poe, Power, Pratt,and Brown. 


To THe Enitor or THe American Monrtuty: 

As in your Editor’s Table for the month 
of March you have an ingenious and humor- 
ous dissertation on the origin of the name of 
Poe, Le Poer, or Power, you may perhaps 
be interested in the following genealogical 
record of your ‘relations.’ 

Mark Anthony Lower, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of British Names,’ says: ‘The name has 
been illustrious in Ireland from the time of 
Strongbow’s invasion. Robert, or Roger, 
Le Poer was engaged in Strongbow’s expe- 
dition, and received from hiro the territory 
of Waterford. The family were doubtless 
of Norman extraction, but of their history 
previous to the time of Henry the Second, 
little is known. The meaning Of the name 
is uncertain.’ Thierry, in his ‘Norman 
Conquest,’ says: ‘The desperate fortunes of 
Strongbow’s followers may be inferred from 
the surnames of some of these adventurers. 
Raymond Le Pauvre, without altering that 
casual appellation or sobriquet, became a 
high and mighty baron on the eastern coast 
of Ireland; and Poer, or Power, is still the 
name of a noble family in Ireland.’ 

Thierry seems to be ignorant of the fact 
that the name of this ‘ adventurer,’ Roger 
Le Poer, (and not, as Thierry has it, Ray- 
mond Le Pauvre,) was the very name that, 
nearly half a century earlier, had been so 
illustrious in England. Camden and other 
historians of the time tell us that Henry the 
First brought over with him from Normandy, 
as a chaplain, Roger Le Poer, or pauper. 
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He was chosen by King Henry for the speed 
with which he said mass in his Norman 
chapel at Caen. Roger Le Poer, afterward 
called Roger the Great, became Bishop of 
Salisbury, and held the office of Lord 
Chancellor in the reign of Henry the First, 
and of Lord Treasurer in the reign of Ste- 
phen. He erected one of the largest castles 
in England, and his cathedral at Devizes 
was adorned with buildings and ornaments 
of matchless magnificence. His nephew 
Alexander, surnamed The Magnificent, was 
Bishop of Lincoln. Like his uncle, he had 
a passion for architecture, and built fortresses 
and castles. The pomp and power of this 
family excited the enmity of Stephen’s fa- 
vorites. Roger Le Poer was the Cardinal 
Wolsey of the twelfth century, and his fate, 
not less tragic than that of the Cardinal, 
made a deep impression even in the midst 
of the many tragedies by which it was sur- 
rounded. He possessed great influence both 
among the clergy and laity, arising in part 
from the noble use he made of his money, 
his taste, his munificence, and the superior 
learning of his family and adherents. He 
raised the architectural taste of his country, 
and his genius affected the age in which he 
lived. See White’s ‘ History of England.’ 

So much for the accuracy of Thierry and 
Mark Anthony Lower as to the origin of the 
name. Thierry’s ‘high and mighty baron’ 
married a daughter of Milo de Cogan, and 
built the ‘ strong castle’ from which the cel- 
ebrated domain of Dowerscourt takes its 
name. This castle, says Brewer, was torn 
down by some of the Irish clans and rebuilt 
by government at an expense of five thou- 
sand marks, an immense sum at that time. 
This costly structure was, in its turn, de- 
stroyed by the O’Byrnes and O’Tools, It is 
spoken of by Leland as a building of superb 
architecture, and seems to flash out, at inter- 
vals, through the fogs of history, like the en- 
chanted castle of St. John in Scott’s ‘ Bridal 
of Triermain,’ only to vanish again into thin 
air. 

This taste for castle-building which dis- 
tinguished the Anglo-Norman Le Poers and 
their Anglo-Irish descendant, the ‘high and 
mighty baron’ of Thierry, may have prompt- 
ed one of their kinsmen to construct, in the 
absence of brick and mortar, that wondrous 
‘Domain of Arnheim’ which Edgar Poe 
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once told me was, of all his ‘ prose poems,’ 
his favorite creation. 8. H. W. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Old Coat. 


THERE hangs my old coat on its last rest- 
ing-place, its silken lining torn in shreds, its 
buttons hanging from its body by the slight- 
est tenure, and its collar shiny and greasy. 
Yet it has seeft better days in hall and grove ; 
and what though its brief existence is for 
the present ended, and it is doomed never 
to live again, except, perchance, upon the 
mendicant’s back, has it not a history? Has 
it not been at wedding, and baptism, and 
funeral? Has it not been buttoned snugly 
across a manly breast to keep out the cool 
September air? Has it not been the first to 
feel the impress of a pair of well-rounded 
arms, or has not its gallant sleeve often vi- 
brated under a soft and gentle touch? Well, 
I can tell you where it has been, for I have 
always been with it. It has been in a cer- 
tain up-town church, when the owner was 
gazing more at the back of a fashionable hat 
than at the officiating minister, only glad 
when the bonnet turned, and from under- 
neath glowed a pair of very expressive blue 
eyes, surmounted by massy golden hair. It 
has been, too, not at the fashionable water- 
ing-place, but only where there was scenic 
interest to be raised in the bosom of its 
wearer; On the mountain-top at eventide, 
when it hardly kept its wearer warm, when 
every fitful sound that came welling up from 
the vast plain beneath seemed a song of joy. 
It has been with its possessor on the coun- 
try road, just as the sun was setting, and he 
was walking briskly toward his boarding- 
place, with a clear head and a keen appe- 
tite. And then it makes me think of a 
harp, a golden-haired girl, a summer even- 
ing, a tasteful parlor, and some soft and 
soul-like sounds. And then fancy, ever rov- 
ing, bears me away on its snowy wings to the 
Mall on Saturday afternoons, when the air 
was resonant with a thousand sweet sounds, 
and the sky was bright and all seemed happy, 
and amid the gush of music to forget their 
many cares. But not always as a new coat 
did it flourish ; by reason of a slight degree 
of shabbinegs, it fell from its high position 
and became an office-coat, and was faithful 
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to its owner in the more sober duties of 
every-day life. And then, from constant 
rubbing upon the desk, its sleeves grew 
shiny, its buttons became worn, and finally 
it was doomed to hang upon the nail, no 
more to be used by its wearer. 

And yet he feels loth to give it up; for in 
its skirts is the lingering perfume of the 
party, on its sleeve is the shine of industry, 
here and there is a small rip torn in the race 
for bread, and there a button hanging by a 
thread, showing how careless we all are in 
that battle which all are fighting. 

Well, farewell, coat! Only now and then 
I may accidentally revisit the darkened closet 
in which you hang; only now and then will 
I ponder over the thousand sweet and sad 
things which your shrunken form has called 
to mind. Yet am I thankful that you have 
reminded me of the days gone by. 

Then a last and fond adieu! I consider 
you not in the light of a cast-off, but a dear, 
departed friend. 


Nep STouGHTON. 


Q Rare Letter. 


Sir: Inclosed please find three dollars, for 
THe AMERICAN Montuty for the past year. 
I have let it run carelessly. My rule is, al- 
ways, Pay in advance. 

I do fit like your politics.* Please stop. 
I won’t support any man’s magazine or paper 
that is not heart and soul for the Union.+ 
Ihave not read a number of your paper for 
the last year, 1864. I read enough before ¢ 
to convince me that you were copperhead, 
which I believe you admit ;§ and if by that 
you mean secesh, I do n’t want to have any 
more dealings with you. 

I believe you are secesh, an enemy to the 
Union; and I can only say in parting from 
you, I pity you, and may God have mercy 
on your soul! | R. C. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


* See below, that he does not know them, not hav- 
ing read a word of the Magazine since the present 
incumbent has edited it ; and prior to that it certain- 
ly was not Democratic. 

+ No Monthly has been more ‘ heart and soul’ for 
the Union; if any, so much so, 

+ That is, ‘ before’ the present Editor took charge 
and changed its character. 

§ Nowhere. 

| We pity the ignorance and folly of such a man, 
and safely leave him to his own self-condemnation, 
We certainly do n’t want his money. 
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Le Tableau dans Ia Campagne. 


First Scene—Representing Winter and 
Spring. Winter, represented by an elderly 
single gentleman, apparently of four-score, 
ornamented with a fashionable wig of for- 
midable dimensions, and beautiful white 
satin vest, with ‘Gold and Oil’ tastefully 
embroidered in large letters in front, kneel- 
ing to an enchanting Young Lady of sweet 
sixteen, and kissing the tip-ends of her fin- 
gers. 

Srconp Scene—A Young Lady dressed in 
modest vecherché matron attire, giving les- 
sons in knitting to a charming Miss. 

Tuirp Scene—Three Misses, represent- 
ing, in appropriate costume, the same num- 
ber of Swiss girls occupied in the harvest- 
field. 

Fourta Scense—Ceremony representing 
the taking of the veil. First, a young lady 
tastefully dressed in white, attending upon 
and standing by, second, a young lady attired 
in wedding robes, gracefully kneeling to, 
third, a young gentleman dressed in the 
robes of a priest, gracefully extending a veil 
over the head of the apparent fair victim of 
delusion: a representation of an irrational 
self-sacrifice assuming the sanctity of the 
bride of heaven. 

Scene Firru—A young Miss beautifully 
and tastefully representing the character of 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

Sixtu Scene — Finale — An attractive 
young gentleman, in recherché citizen’s cos- 
tume, in the act of presenting a nosegay to 
a charming young lady of sweet sixteen to 
five-and-twenty, representing his flame or 
sweetheart. 

Additional scenes suggested : 

Seventh Scene—A young lady in re- 
cherché costume, with a garland of flowers 
tastefully ornamenting her fair tresses; with 
a luscious bunch of grapes or a rose in one 
hand, intently gazing upon the carte de visite 
or portrait of heraffianced lover, in the other 
hand. 

Eigutu Scenr—A recherché trysting scene. 

Nintu ScenE—A courtship scene on the 
sofa in the drawing-room. 

Concluding with— 

Tenth Scene—A marriage ceremony. 
A young lady in bridal robes, with an at- 
tendant bridesmaid tastefully attired at her 
side, gracefully standing by her affianced 
lover, as the groom and accompanying 
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bridesgroom apparently prepared for the im- 
posing ceremony of marriage. 

Impromptu for societies for the promo- 
tion of happiness and encouragement of the 
refinements of the age, of useful and orna- 
mentally useful knowledge, and of the arts 
and literature. 


U. 8. A., New-York. 
DANS LA CAMPAGNE, Feb. 27, 1865. 


WE transfer to our pages, from the 
‘ Evening Post,’ the following beautiful and 
rare specimen of poetry, written by one of 
our own correspondents. 

The poetic talent evinced in this fugitive 
piece will place the author high in the gal- 
axy of American poets. 


Che Weturn. 


BY E. A. 


os 


JENKS. 


‘Toree years! I wonder if she’ll know 
me! 
I limp a little, and I left one arm 
At Petersburgh, and I am grown as brown 
As the plump chestnuts on my little farm ; 
And I am shaggy as the chestnut-burrs, 
But ripe and sweet within, and wholly hers. 


‘The darling ! how I long to see her! 
My heart outruns this feeble soldier pace ; 
For I remember, after I had left, 
A .iTTLE Charlie came to take my place : 
Ah! how the laughing three-year-old brown 
eyes 
(His mother’s eyes) will stare with pleased 
surprise ! 


‘I’m sure they ’ll be at the corner, watching ; 
I sent them word that I should come to- 
night : 
The birds all know it, for they crowd 
: around, 
Twittering their welcome with a wild de- 
light; 
And that old robin, with a halting wing— 
I saved her life three years ago last spring. 


* Three years! perhaps I am but dreaming— 
For, like the pilgrim of the long ago, 
I’ve tugged a weary burden at my back 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s 
blinding snow, 
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Till now, I reach my home, my darling’s 
breast, 
Where I can roll my burden off—and rest.’ 


When morning came, the early-rising sun 
Laid his light fingers on a soldier sleeping 
Where a soft covering of bright green grass 
Over two lowly mounds was lightly creep- 
ing, 
But waked him not; his was the rest eter- 
nal, 
Where the brown eyes reflected love su- 
pernal. 


IMPROMPTU LINES FOR MUSIC, 


Whe Mesurrection of Spring. 
To the Belle of Spring: 
Sout of beauty! 
Promethean fire ! 
Thoughts fly with thee 
E’en o’er the boundless sea; 
Or in spirit afar 
To yon bright, beautiful star. 


Oh! forget not the hour 
When, by the mild moonlight 
In a starry night, 
With souls as free as the open sea, 
In fancy’s dream, 
We joyously met ’neath the trysting-tree. 


All nature was redolent with beauty and joy, 
With the glorious heavens above, 
And the beautiful earth beneath ; 
And our hearts beat in unison 
With the joyous resurrection of life. 


Soul of beauty ! 
Promethean fire ! 
Thoughts fly with thee 
E’en o’er the boundless sea, 
Or in spirit afar 
To yon bright, beautiful star ! 
oO. R. 


A Sartor not a Sattor.—A sailor is not 
a sailor when he is aboard, a sailor is not 
a sailor when he is ashore; but he must be 
either ashore or aboard: therefore a sailor 
is not a sailor. 


ConunpruM.—W by are some fortunes like 
ships? Because they are built on the stocks. 





